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THE NATURAL METHOD OF VOICE PRODUCTION 


FLOYD S. MUCKEY 
New York City 

A complete investigation of voice production involves two steps: 
first, a study of the voice itself, or the various combinations of air- 
waves which affect the auditory mechanism of the listener; and, 
secondly, an inquiry into the action of the mechanism which pro- 
duces the voice. The first part of this investigation lies in the field 
of physics; the second, in the province of anatomy and physiology. 
From 1879 to 1893 the present writer made a careful and continuous 
study of the anatomy and physiology of the voice mechanism in its 
relation to voice production. After about ten years of this time 
had elapsed, interspersed with periods of study with some of the 
leading voice teachers of this country, the writer became convinced 
that the problem of correct voice production could not be solved 
by a consideration of anatomy and physiology alone. Then began 
a course of reading on the physics of sound production, which 
resulted in the conclusion that nothing but an analysis of the voice 
itself could definitely determine the correct action of the voice 
mechanism. This was the problem which the author brought to the 
late Professor William Hallock, professor of physics at Columbia 
University, on January 1, 1893. We immediately began what we 
agreed should be a strictly impartial scientific investigation of the 
action of the voice mechanism from the standpoint of anatomy 
(structure of the mechanism), physiology (function of the various 
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parts of this mechanism), and physics (laws which regulate its 
action). 

After perfecting the apparatus for voice analysis, we photo- 
graphed thousands of voices, ranging from those of such caliber as 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke’s, Nordica’s, Scalchi’s, Calvé’s, and 
others of equal prominence, to voices of the veriest tyros in the field 
of voice production. 

We then studied, so far as possible, the structure and action of 
the mechanisms which produced these various voices. Many inter- 
esting and valuable discoveries resulted from this study. Among 
the most important of these was the fact that the voice mechanism 
is a stringed instrument, which was contrary to the statements of 
all writers up to that time, including such prominent physicists as 
Helmholtz, Kénig, Tyndall, and others. 

Having established this fact, we reasoned that the vocal appara- 
tus must include a mechanism for changing the length, weight, and 
tension of the vibrator (vocal cords) similar to that found in other 
stringed instruments. This led to a discovery of the correct action 
of the ‘vocal muscle” (thyro-arytenoideus) and the crico-thyroid 
muscle in pitch changes. 

As these studies progressed, the impression that resonance is the 
determining factor in both volume and quality forced itself upon 
us. We began to investigate the question of resonance as applied 
to the voice mechanism. Our most important discovery was made 
in this field. We found that the raising of the soft palate shut off 
the cavities of the upper pharynx and nose and thus diminished by 
more than one-half the resonance capabilities of the voice mechan- 
ism. This action of the soft palate resulted in the loss of more 
than one-half of the voice itself, as shown by our photographic 
analysis. 

After having trained some singers to produce the voice with the 
low position of the soft palate, we found that the resulting tone was 
not altogether satisfactory. This led to a further investigation of 
the mechanism and the discovery of false cord and tongue inter- 
ference. 

Finally it was found that all of these interferences hampered 
the action of the pitch mechanism, so as to cause a loss of two 
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factors in pitch changes, viz., the variation in the length and in the 
weight of the vocal cords. 

In summing up the whole matter of interference, we found that 
there was not only an appalling loss in volume, quality, and range 
of pitch of the voice, but that the use of the mechanism under these 
conditions resulted in a deterioration of the vocal instrument, so 
that effective singing and speaking became impossible. The per- 
centage of voice students who can withstand a long period of 
training under the present systems and who eventually appear 
before the public is very small as compared with those who go into 
the work. Most of these failures are due to the breaking down of 
the voice mechanism through interference. Those singers whose 
vocal muscles are strong enough to withstand the abuse of a course 
of training with interference and who finally make their appearance 
in public do not last as long as they should. The vocal muscles, if not 
injured and weakened by interference, will last as long as any other 
muscle. Weshould be able to sing and speak effectively as long as we 
can walk. Conditions today, however, may be expressed in thewords 
of a famous singer: ‘‘Twenty years ago, when I had a voice, I had 
no reputation. Now I have a reputation, but I have no voice.” 

The next step, which devolved entirely upon the writer, was 
the evolution of a method and the formulation of a series of exer- 
cises which, if properly performed, will remove these interferences 
and give full development of the voice mechanism. This method 
applies with equal force to the speaking and the singing voice, as 
the correct action of the mechanism in both is precisely similar. 

An important factor in the evolution of this method was a con- 
sideration of the nature of the two sets of muscles involved, namely, 
the true tone-producing muscles and the interfering muscles. We 
found that the action of the tone-producing muscles is involuntary, 
while that of the interfering muscles is voluntary. This is the 
fundamental fact underlying the natural method of voice produc- 
tion. It is the great stumbling-block in the path of every teacher 
and student. Every method now in vogue ignores this most 
important fact underlying the training of the voice mechanism. 

At the very outset the pupil who sings or speaks for the teacher 
feels that he is doing something out of the ordinary and naturally 
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tries to do the best he can. The fact that he tries involves a use 
of the will, which brings into action the voluntary or interfering 
muscles. This effort on the part of the pupil is seldom satisfactory 
to the teacher. The latter then directs the pupil, either by example 
or otherwise, to sing the tone in some other manner, establishing 
still further this voluntary action or interference. The case thus 
becomes hopeless from the start. If the teacher had realized the 
nature of these two sets of muscles, his method of procedure would 
have been the opposite of this. 

The foregoing shows why imitation of great artists is not desir- 
able. In the first place, any imitation of the voices of great artists 
is impossible; any attempts to imitate a tone, to exert a voluntary 
control over the vocal muscles, means interference. In the second 
place, many of our great artists have very faulty voice production. 

It has been the experience of men in all ages that attempts to 
accomplish an object by working against nature are not only futile 
but result in disaster. On the other hand, the successful man first 
investigates the character of an undertaking and then directs all 
his efforts in accordance therewith. The more thorough his investi- 
gation the more successful his results. 

This rule applies to all lines of business, including that of voice 
production. If we would be successful in our treatment of the 
vocal mechanism, we must follow the course pointed out by its 
nature. It is the business of the anatomist to know the structure 
of the voice mechanism, of the physiologist to know the function 
of this structure, and of the physicist to know the laws of mechanics 
which regulate the action of this structure in such a manner as to 
give full use of its function. Herein lies the nature of the business 
of voice production. Only where all of the functions of the vocal 
structures are brought into use, by the correct application of the 
laws of mechanics, are we working in accord with the nature of the 
vocal instrument. 

There is an impression, which is very prevalent among voice 
teachers and students, that any knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the voice mechanism is not only useless but detri- 
mental to both. There is a very good reason for this impression, 

although it is a wrong one. The fault lies largely with the anato- 
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mist and the physiologist. The latter has told the voice student 
and the teacher that there is a mechanism. What more natural 
than that they should try to do something with it? The anatomist 
and the physiologist should have gone a step farther and explained 
fully the nature of this mechanism. The teacher and the student 
would then have appreciated the futility of any attempt ¢o do any- 
thing by direct conscious effort with the voice mechanism. 

The laws which regulate voice production are precisely the same 
for every singer and speaker, and every mechanism which produces 
the voice is exactly similar. Every voice mechanism has vocal 
cords of exactly the same material—yellow elastic tissue; the action 
of the cartilages and muscles of the larynx is precisely the same in 
every speaker and singer, and the conditions which give full use of 
the resonance space are identical in every normal voice mechanism. 
Differences in the length and weight of the vocal cords and in the 
size and shape of the resonance cavities account for differences in 
the natural quality of voices. For the foregoing reasons there can 
be one and only one standard method for the teaching of voice 
production. This must be in accord with the nature of the mechan- 
ism and hence may be termed the natural method of voice pro- 
duction. 

Correct voice production consists in the free vibration of the 
vocal cords, the free motion of the cartilages and muscles of the 
larynx, and the full use of the resonance space. Anything which 
prevents any one of these actions is termed an interference. Every 
form of interference leaves its blemish on the natural volume and 
quality of the tone. Hence it is possible to train the ear to hear in 
the quality of the tone the interference with the normal action of 
the mechanism. Tone quality is, therefore, a test for normal 
action. 

The competent vocal teacher is one, first, who understands the 
nature of the voice mechanism, secondly, who can detect in the 
tone quality of the pupil’s voice the interference with the correct 
action of the mechanism, and, thirdly, who can teach him how to 
eliminate interference and how to develop the vocal muscles. 

In the hands of a competent vocal teacher the student should 
learn within a year how to diagnose and eliminate interference and 
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how to develop his vocal muscles. After he has learned to do this 
the voice services of the teacher of voice production are no longer 
necessary. Full development of the voice, however, would require 
from three to five years’ work on the part of the student, depending 
upon the extent of injury to his vocal muscles in the beginning. 
Finished speech and song involve two things—correct voice pro- 
duction and interpretation. Without correct voice production our 
speech and song degenerate into mere mummery and disagreeable 
sounds. This effect often becomes distressing or ludicrous to the 
listener on account of evident bodily strain or facial contortion. 
With correct voice production the matter of interpretation becomes 
comparatively simple. The latter depends upon the knowledge and 
experience of the singer or, in other words, upon his mental capacity. 
The nature of the voice mechanism itself and the nature of the art 
of singing both demand that, once the correct action of the mechan- 
ism is established, the singer or speaker should give no thought to 
the production of his tones. The voice mechanism was made 
involuntary so that the whole mind of the performer could be 
centered upon interpretation. This article deals with voice pro- 
duction and not with interpretation. 

The author has frequently been taken to task because he dis- 
agrees with all the so-called “authorities” on voice production. 
The question arises, Who is an authority on voice production? As 
we have already stated, the science of voice production is based 
upon the sciences of anatomy, physiology, and acoustics. It will 
be found upon examination that the author is in full agreement with 
the anatomist, the physiologist, and the physicist, and, therefore, 
the foregoing statement is untrue. The authors of the current 
books have not been familiar with the anatomy, physiology, and 
physics of voice production, and therefore are not authorities. 
There is nothing mysterious or secret about the teaching of voice 
production. There is no reason why any one teacher of voice 
production should possess knowledge which cannot be acquired by 
every other. 

As the voice is a complex tone, a complete description of it 
requires an analysis or a separation of the voice into its partial 
tones. The apparatus employed for the analysis of tone is prac- 
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tically that devised and used by K6énig and Helmholtz, but with 


some essential modifications. 


It depends upon resonance; that is, 


upon the fact that a hollow sphere with a circular opening, about 
one-fourth to one-sixth the diameter of the hollow sphere, will rein- 


force one pitch and one only. 
rate, and at no other. 


Its air can normally vibrate at that 
The pitch of the tone which such a “resona- 


tor’’ will pick out depends upon the diameter of the sphere and that 
of the opening. Fig. 1 shows a section of such a resonator, as made 
by Kénig. Bis the opening with a slight lip, with which it is tuned. 


C is a slight conical extension at 
the back, opposite to B. If this 
extension is put into the ear it 
will be found that all sounds are 
heard faintly, except those of the 
pitch to which the resonator is 
tuned, and this is greatly rein- 
forced. With sets of such reso- 
nators one is in a position to 
determine, by listening, whether 
a given tone is present in any 
complex sound. This method is 
very accurate and delicate, but 
very inconvenient. Kénig de- 
vised a better way of observing 
what the resonators are doing. 
We have, however, decidedly 
modified Kénig’s apparatus. The 
resonators A (Fig. 1) are so 
mounted in a plank P that the 
point C is flush with the back. 
A block H, screwed upon the 
back of P, has a conical hole 
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Fic. 1.—Section of resonator and 
its manometric capsule. A, Reso- 
nator. B, Mouth of resonator where 
air-waves enter. C, Small extension 
through which the air-waves strike 
upon the rubber drum between D and 
C. D, Space behind the drum to 
which the gas enters through the tube 
E, and from which the gas passes out 
and burns at F. G, Wooden plug 
carrying gas tubes and hollowed out 
to form the space D. The rubber is 
stretched and tied over the end of G. 
H, Block to hold G. P, Plank on 
which the whole is mounted. 


conaxial with the resonators, into which fits the conical plug G. The 
inner end of G is hollowed out to leave a small cavity D, over which a 
thin membrane of rubber is stretched. The latter is bound around 


the end of G. 


Gas enters the cavity D by the tube E, escaping by the 
central tube, and burning in the small flame at F. When the tone 
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Fic. 2.—Photograph of the 
motion of the flames while sing- 
ing the vowel @ as in father. 
The lower line is the funda- 
mental, and the others are the 
Ist, 2d, 3d, ett., overtones in 
the order of their pitch. One 
wave of the fundamental corre- 
sponds to two in the first over- 
tone, three in the second, four in 
the third and so on. 
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of this resonator is sounded, the air in A responds (that is, it 
vibrates), making the drum-head at D vibrate, thus causing the 
little flame at F to jump at the same rate as the vibrations of the 
tone. Looking simply at the flame we see little change, since its 
jumps are so rapid, 128 to 1,024 per second, that the eye fails to 
distinguish them. If, however, we observe the flame in a moving 
mirror, each jump will appear in a different place, and hence be 
visible. A stationary flame viewed in such a rotating mirror 


appears as a line of light; a jumping 
flame appears like the teeth of a 
saw, the distance between the teeth 
depending upon the relation of the 
rapidity of motion of the flame to 
that of the mirror. Similarly, if the 
image of such a flame fall upon a 
moving photographic plate, the trace 
developed will be a true report as to 
the state of rest or agitation of the 
flame. Fig. 2 is such a record when 
a certain voice was singing d (as in 
“father’’) upon the pitch of our 
standard fork, which is 128 vibrations 
per second, or about ‘“‘bass C.” The 
number of vibrations that the funda- 
mental or characteristic tone or pitch 
of a string bears to the rate of its over- 
tones, harmonics, or upper partials, is 
the ratio of 1 to 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc. 
Hence our resonators are tuned to 
bass C and its first seven overtones, 
whose rates of vibrations and approxi- 
mate pitches are given below: 


Fundamental, 128 vibrations per second, about bass C. 
Ist overtone, 256 vibrations per second, about middle C. 
2d overtone, 384 vibrations per second, about middle G. 
3d overtone, 512 vibrations per second, about treble C. 
4th overtone, 640 vibrations per second, about treble E. 
sth overtone, 768 vibrations per second, about treble G. 
6th overtone, 896 vibrations per second, about treble B?. 
7th overtone, 1,024 vibrations per second, about high C. 
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Soft-palate interference consists in the raising of the soft palate 
against the back of the pharynx, thus shutting off the air-waves 
from the upper pharynx and nasal cavities. The effect of this one 
form of interference upon volume and quality can readily be appre- 
ciated by a consideration of Figs. 3 and 4. Fig. 3 shows the action 
of the mechanism without soft-palate interference and the resulting 


v 


Fic. 3.—Vertical section of the head to show location and relative size of the 
resonance cavities. 1.—Frontal sinus. 2, 3, and 4.—Turbinated bones. 5.—Hyoid 
bone. 6.—Thyroid cartilage. 17.—Cricoid cartilage. 7 and 18.—Top ring of the 
trachea. 9.—Sphenoidal sinus. 10.—Epipharynx. 11.—Hard palate. 12.—Soft 
palate. 13.—Epiglottis. 14.—Arytenoid cartilage. 15.—Arytenoideus muscle, 
16.—Vertebra. 19.—Vocal cords. 


combination of partial tones. Fig. 4 shows the contraction of the 
soft palate while the same singer is singing the same vowel and the 
resultant combination of partial tones. 

In Fig. 3 there is full use of the resonance space, and the result- 
ing tone has eight partial tones, with the fundamental very strong 
and the overtones decreasing in strength as they rise in pitch. In 
Fig. 4 the upper pharynx and nasal cavities are shut off, with the 
result that the four highest overtones are “‘damped out.” The 
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fundamental tone is weakest and the overtones increase in strength 
as they rise in pitch. These analyses are not guesswork but actual 
measurements of the voice produced by the same singer without 
and with soft-palate interference. According to these records, this 
one form of interference takes away one-half the volume of the 
voice and further deprives the singer of a richness of tone which is 
his natural gift and is his if he will simply relax these muscles of the 
soft palate. 





Fic. 4.—Vertical section of the head—similar to Fig. 3—but showing how the 
raising of the soft palate (12) and closing of the passage diminishes the space avail- 
able for resonant reinforcement, by cutting off the large cavity of the upper pharynx 
and nose. 


The following voice photographs were made during the course 
of this investigation. Fig. 5 is a photograph of Jean de Reszke’s d. 
This analysis is typical of soft-palate interference with only moder- 
ate false-cord interference. The overtones above the third are 
absent, while the relative intensities of the partial tones are not in 
their most favorable combination for the best tone quality, the 
second and third overtones being stronger than the fundamental. 
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Edouard de Reszke’s d, as shown in Fig. 6, is not as favorable 
a combination of partial tones as in Fig. 5, since the overtones are 
even stronger in comparison with the fundamental tone. The weak 
fundamental and the loss of the four highest overtones show soft- 
palate interference, while the strong second and third overtones 
denote decided false-cord interference. 

In Fig. 7 Nordica’s é shows a comparatively strong fundamental. 
This photograph shows lack of nasal resonance, but little false-cord 
interference. 
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Fic. 5.—Jean de Rezké’s d Fic. 6.—Edouard de Rezké’s @ 


Calvé’s d, in Fig. 8, shows a weak fundamental with a very 
strong second overtone. This denotes lack of nasal resonance and 
strong false-cord interference. 

Photographic analyses of thousands of voice tones demonstrated 
that the strong fundamental was absolutely essential to good 
volume and good quality. We can, therefore, realize that the 
student should have a clear conception of what the strong funda- 
mental tone sounds like. A tone produced by a tuning fork and 
its resonator is a pure fundamental tone. A very clear idea of the 
desired quality of the voice may be gained from listening to such a 
tone. As an appreciation of the proper quality is so necessary, 
particularly in the beginning of voice development, it is very essen- 
tial that every teacher, and, if possible, every student should possess 
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such a tuning fork and resonator. An idea of the proper beginning 
of a tone may be learned by allowing the vibrated fork to approach 
the opening of its resonator slowly. 

The first thing to be accomplished in the natural method is the 
production of tone without disturbing the position of rest of the 
extrinsic or interfering muscles. This may be done most easily by 
producing soft tones with the mouth closed. 

Great care should be exercised as to how the tone begins. There 
are three things to notice about the beginning of a tone. First, the 
voice must begin absolutely on the pitch. Any sliding up to pitch 
means false-cord interference. Secondly, there should be no “jerk” 
at the beginning of the tone. This—which is sometimes called the 


Fic. 7.—Nordica’s a Fic. 8.—Calvé’s a 


“stroke of the glottis’”—also indicates false-cord interference. 
Thirdly, the tone should be entirely free from the so-called ‘‘nasal’”’ 
or “metallic” quality, which likewise means interference of the 
false cords. If difficulty is experienced in producing tone without 
interference, the pupil should be directed to diminish his tone con- 
tinually until the interference disappears. As voice quality may 
perhaps be better studied in the sustained tone, it may be advisable 
in the beginning to sustain the hum and to note carefully the pres- 
ence or absence of this ‘‘nasal” quality. In a properly produced 
soft hum the tone is practically all fundamental. The overtones 
are so weak that they have very little influence on the quality. 
As soon as the proper tone quality is recognized by the student, the 
tone should be shortened as much as possible, still maintaining the 
right beginning and the right quality. 

The principles of muscular development point out that the ideal 
exercise for developing the vocal muscles—the only element of the 
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voice mechanism which can be developed—consists in the produc- 
tion of short, soft tones without interference. It is impossible in 
the beginning of voice development to sing loud or sustained tones 
without interference. Such tones overwork the vocal muscles, and 
in time will injure and weaken them. Practice on such tones is 
entirely contrary to the first principles of muscular development. 

As pronunciation of words includes the use of both vowels and 
consonants, it is desirable to first combine the consonants with the 
vowel é. 

The object of any exercise for voice development is twofold, 
first, to break up the association between the articulating and the 
extrinsic or interfering muscles, and, secondly, to develop the intrin- 
sic or true tone-producing muscles. Soft palate interference is 
necessarily brought in by the production of certain consonants, 
such as the ¢ and &. But this interference should be immediately 
dropped upon the beginning of the tone. 

The consonants m, p, and b require the closing of the lips and 
the shutting off of that part of the tone which is coming through 
the mouth, so that only the tone which passes behind the soft palate 
and through the upper pharynx and nasal cavities can be heard. 
For this reason a combination of the consonant m and the vowel é 
forms an excellent exercise for establishing the low position of the 
soft palate. As m requires the closing of the mouth, it cannot be 
articulated unless the soft palate is down, thus allowing the tone 
to come out through the nose. If we repeat m rapidly enough the 
soft palate has not time to go up between times and hence remains 
down. The mé-mé-mé exercise, which is merely the hum with the 
motion of the lips added, will, therefore, establish the low position 
of the soft palate. The greatest care must be taken in this exercise 
to keep out the so-called ‘‘nasal”’ quality, which signifies false-cord 
interference and which is so often associated with this exercise. 
The quality of the tone should frequently be compared with that 
produced by the tuning fork and resonator. This latter quality 
should at all times be heard strongly in every voice tone. 

All the consonants may be thus combined with the vowel @, 
as lé-té-té, lé-lé-lé, gé-gé-gé, etc. The use of these exercises, if done 
without interference, will break up the association of the actions 
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of the articulating and extrinsic muscles and will aid in the develop- 
ment of the vocal muscles. 

As many words begin with vowels, it becomes necessary to 
establish the correct action of the voice mechanism for the vowel 
sounds without a preceding consonant. As é disturbs least the 
position of rest of the extrinsic muscles, it is found desirable in most 
cases to begin with this vowel. If difficulty is experienced in pro- 
ducing é with nasal resonance, this exercise may be begun with the 
mé-mé-mé and finished by sustaining the vowel é alone. 

As with é, the other vowel sounds may be combined with m 
to insure the use of nasal resonance and then sustained alone, as 
ma-md-m4-d, mé-m6-m6-6, etc. ‘The different consonants may then 
be combined with the various vowel sounds, as mé-md-md, lé-ld-ld, 
gé-ga-gd, etc. 

There is one pitch in every voice where it is easiest for the pupil 
to get good tone quality. The exercises should all be practiced in 
the beginning on this pitch. The pupil can then gradually work 
up and down from this pitch, limiting the practice, however, to 
those tones without interference. 

This is a brief description of some of the most important exer- 
cises for voice development. A complete description of the natural 
method of voice production cannot be given in an article of this 
scope. 

The exercises described above, if properly performed, will give 
an unhampered action of the vocal cords and full use of the reso- 
nance space. The method thus outlined conforms both to the 
natural law of voice production and to the nature of the mechanism. 
It may, therefore, be rightfully termed the natural method of voice 
production. 
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A SURVEY OF THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION IN 
THE NORTHWEST 


WILLIAM R. DAVIS 
Whitman College 


Two years ago I undertook the preparation of a course on the 
teaching of English for college Seniors who were expecting to 
secure positions as teachers in the high schools of the Northwest. 
These students had familiarized themselves in other courses with 
the history of education and had begun the study of psychology and 
of the bearing of the facts of psychology upon educational theory 
and practice. The course that I was preparing, it seemed to me, 
ought to familiarize them with the more recent tendencies in the 
organization of courses of study in high schools, and with the 
application of psychological facts to the teaching of language and 
in particular to the teaching of English, to acquaint them with the 
various prevailing conceptions of the aims and methods of instruc- 
tion in English, and to guide them in the formation of general 
notions of effective classroom procedure. For all of these purposes 
useful books were found. 

The most important part of my task, however, still remained. 
Obviously, to give point and significance to the discussion of the 
place and methods of instruction in English, a concrete and full 
statement of the situation in the schools which these students 
expected to serve was necessary. They needed first of all in this 
course to have interpreted to them the actual problems, procedures, 
and results of training in speaking and writing in these schools. 
Since their instruction in writing must necessarily involve methods 
used in the development of skill, these students ought to know as 
precisely as possible the methods employed by teachers in these 
schools and to see for themselves the degrees of skill attained by 
the various methods used. Furthermore, their variations in theme 
grades from 45 per cent to go per cent, or from E— to A—, con- 
vinced me that they needed to form some standard of values in their 
639 
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teaching—a standard that would be intelligible, not only to them- 
selves and to other teachers, but also to their classes. Finally, my 
own experience with high-school students and my observation of 
the attitude of the college Senior toward them made me certain that 
this course ought to supplement the reading of my class in the 
psychological analysis of youth with some sort of revelation of the 
temper, points of view, ideas, and thinking habits of living boys 
and girls whom they were going to train. 

For this feature of the course there was no textbook at hand. 
There was a high school near the college, whose English teachers 
were unusually successful in their training. My class might be 
asked to observe and discuss the procedure of these teachers. But 
having noted for several years the limitations and wastefulness of 
this plan, even under most favorable conditions, I was convinced 
that for college students with no experience in teaching this would 
not be very profitable. Moreover, since the high school in question 
was in no sense typical, it could not afford a view of instruction in 
composition in the widely different schools of the section. Clearly 
what was needed was a survey of the training given in composition 
in the schools of the region. Reports from teachers of English in 
these schools on the aims, kinds, and methods of instruction must 
be secured, together with themes exhibiting the actual skill possessed 
by their students as the result of the training given them. From 
this material it seemed possible to make very concrete and clear 
the problems of training in composition in these schools, and to be 
of some service to my class in its preparation to meet the problems 
involved. 

Reports from teachers, I hoped, could be secured, provided that 
they could see that such reports would be of service to them and to 
the schools. But how to secure from students genuine exhibitions 
of writing which was done under normal conditions, with no knowl- 
edge of the use to be made of it, and which, in subject-matter, would 
throw some light on their ideas as well as upon their thinking ability 
and skill, was at first not clear. 

As a solution of the difficulty my colleague, Professor Ralph P. 
Boas, and I suggested to a committee of the Faculty of Whitman 
College a novel contest, which was arranged by the committee and 
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conducted by the English department. All Senior classes having 
five members or more in all of the four-year high schools in Oregon, 
Idaho, and Washington were invited to take part in a theme- 
writing contest for a school prize, upon the one condition that at 
least 95 per cent of the members of each class compete. No 
announcement was given at this time to students or to school 
officials of the use to be made of themes obtained in the contest. 
Seventy high-school classes, representing all of the types of schools 
in the three states, entered the competition. Principals of the com- 
peting schools were asked to set aside a period of two hours on the 
day named for the contest, and were furnished with full directions 
regarding the form of the themes and the supervision of the con- 
test. They were asked to open the envelope containing the sub- 
jects to be used in the contest in the presence of the class at the 
beginning of the writing period, and to allow no student to secure 
any assistance from dictionary, reference work, or person. In 
general the regulations of the contest provided ample time for the 
contestants to write their ideas on such subjects as they could 
reasonably be expected to discuss, under conditions that would 
stimulate them to do their best. 

In selecting subjects for the contest, care was taken to provide 
opportunity for choice between questions of fact and subjects 
involving personal reactions to experiences of life secured from living 
or from books. The subjects, which reports secured later from the 
teachers showed were similar to those used in the schools, were as 
follows: “Why I Am in High School’’; ‘Good Roads in My Dis- 
trict’; “After High School—What ?’’; ‘Considerations in Choos- 
ing a College”; “‘My Favorite Character in History”; “An Im- 
provement My Community Needs’’; “Reflections of a Senior upon 
His High-School Course”; ‘‘Honor in High-School Athletics’’; 
“An Attractive Feature of My Home Community”; ‘“ What I Like 
Best to Read.”’ 

Promptly at the end of the contest the principals collected the 
themes and sent them to the College. Here the president’s secre- 
tary counted them, gave each school a number, and marked each 
theme with the number given the school from which it came. She 
also divided the themes from the large schools into several lots, 
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giving each lot a different number. She kept in her office the record 
of the themes with the numbers assigned to them, so that the 
judges did not know the names of the schools and could not dis- 
tinguish the very large schools from those of medium size. 

The 1,280 themes received in the contest were read by Mr. Boas 
and me, each reading one-half of the themes of every school. 
We tested our judgments carefully by regrading themes to test our 
own consistency, and by each grading themes marked by the other 
to test our uniformity. 

In order to secure a higher degree of uniformity in our grades 
and at the same time obtain definite knowledge concerning the 
ability of these students in composition, we devised the following 
scale, giving definite numerical values to the various matters in 
which they must have received training: 


Point 
Senin cg inte nia alec mada pees ee ee on eanwe ds cous 25 
Theme and paragraph structure.................00ce000- 30 
Sentence structure, including grammar................. . 20 
Punctuation and capitalization....................00000- IO 
aS cease oa0's Pe Te Pe ee ee eee 5 
es alk Sarat Waa Ral tk etr wes Wana wbe ahaa ta wh eR 10 


A theme having five misspelled words received no points for 
spelling. Our scale, it should be observed, gives 75 points to the 
features of writing in which students in high schools can be trained 
and only 25 points to the qualities which can only indirectly be 
affected by high-school training. 

After the papers were graded, the teachers of English in the com- 
peting schools were asked to report on the instruction in composi- 
tion in these schools. These reports include specific information 
regarding training in spelling, punctuation, grammar, structure, 
and thinking. They are now being examined, in connection with 
the themes submitted in the contest, to see whether the amount 
and kinds of training given in these schools have any appreciable 
effect on the writing ability of boys and girls who receive the 
training. 

With the results of this study this paper is not concerned. They 
will form one chapter of a report on our survey, which may be of 
value, not only to those who are preparing to teach English, but 
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also to teachers at present serving in these schools. The hearty 
co-operation of teachers and principals in the securing of this 
material and their interest in the results of the contest indicate 
that they see some value in it. 

Furthermore, their comments on the contest itself have been 
uniformly favorable. It brought a new interest—the spirit of com- 
petition—into the work of the classroom; it brought to bear upon 
bad, careless writers the pressure of a new motive—loyalty to class 
and school; and this pressure was exerted, as in athletic contests, 
not by the teacher, but by their own classmates. Moreover, it 
furnished competition for schools of all sizes; the small schools in 
remote districts competed with large schools under conditions in 
some ways favorable to the small schools. At any rate, the results 
show that a small school could win. The Hermiston (Oregon) 
class of ten members won the prize, and the class of North Central 
High School (Spokane), having 134 members, stood second. 

Another chapter suggested by our survey is a study in measure- 
ments in composition teaching, for which our material at present 
is incomplete. It is proposed to secure themes, similar to those 
obtained in the Senior theme contest, from classes in the first, 
second, and third years of these high schools, and also information 
as adequate as possible concerning the teaching of composition in 
each of these classes. These themes will be graded according to 
scales similar to the scale used to grade the Senior themes, and the 
results will be studied in connection with the methods of teaching 
employed in the schools. The scale used for each class will measure 
the skill of students with regard to definite points of instruction 
in each year of the course. 

From the material at hand specimen themes will be selected 
representing, in accordance with the scale used, the values com- 
monly indicated by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F. These scales will 
be accompanied with a definite statement of the points of training 
involved under each item, so simple that students as well as teachers 
may understand it. The values assigned to the various matters 
tested in the themes of each year will be determined by their 
importance in the instruction of that year. For in practice the 
grades received by a student on his writing should not be to him 
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whimsical and mysterious. Whatever may be the value of unde- 
fined, composite scales, like the Hillegas-Thorndike scale, it seems 
clear that in the classroom, with pupils who are developing their 
ability and attaining skill, it is necessary to make perfectly clear 
precisely what they are expected to do in their writing, and the 
values assigned to the various requirements. For instance, if a 
class in first-year composition has been told that the worst mistake 
it can make in writing is the sentence error, and if the error has 
been explained so clearly that the members of the class are willing 
to confess that they understand it, from that moment that point 
of instruction ought to receive such value in the scale of grading as 
will persuade the class to write sentences without such errors. 
Moreover, the exact value assigned to that point ought to be freely 
told the class, so that it may know under what conditions it is 
working. Ifa list of commonly misspelled words has been collected 
for the class and it has learned how to spell them, from that moment 
there ought to be such a value attached to the correct spelling of 
these words as to lead students to spell them correctly. There 
seems to be very little use in composition teaching for absolute, 
impersonal, undefined values. For values here are relative, chan- 
ging, and personal. 

Such a set of interpreted scales, doubtless, would not be used by 
teachers without some modification. It is not at all essential that 
different schools have the same scale. It is not even essential that 
the same teachers use the same set of scales with each succeeding 
class. Obviously such a scale ought to be changed to meet the 
constantly changing conditions of the classroom. But it is all- 
important that some scale be used and that the scale used be clearly 
understood by every member of the class. The chief value of such 
a scale as we propose would be to serve as a definite standard which 
may be modified freely. It would offer a point of departure in the 
consideration by a teacher of what points of training he will empha- 
size and the values he will assign to these points in order to make it 
worth his while to explain them to his class and to red-ink errors 
connected with them in their themes. In algebra there comes a 
time when a boy who does not know what the signs + and — mean 
receives no credit for his work. In composition most of the matters 
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in which a boy can be trained are equally objective and can be 
graded in a similar manner. 

These scales, too, will be of value in college courses in the teach- 
ing of English. General discussions of values with inexperienced 
teachers have little profit. Such students need experience in the 
application of given values to actual themes. They ought not only 
to be taught what to look for in this immature writing but also to 
be trained to see the defects they wish to eliminate. 

Other chapters based on this survey are to be devoted to spell- 
ing, diction, punctuation, capitalization, and structure. Lists of 
words from the themes of each of the four years will be made and 
successful methods of training in spelling used in the schools will 
be noted. Similarly a list of commonly misused words will be 
made, so that they may receive special attention. Common faults 
in punctuation and in the use of capitals will likewise be called to 
the attention of teachers. A composition-grammar will be made, 
based upon the mistakes in grammar found in the themes of the 
two upper classes. Such information may assist teachers to know 
what to emphasize, and, since it concerns the writing actually done 
in the schools, students themselves may take more interest in it 
than in other textbook material. 

Lastly, we find that themes obtained in the contest furnish reve- 
lations of the temper, ideas, points of view, and attitudes of mind 
of high-school students, refreshing to any experienced teacher and 
affording a very valuable supplement to the reading of prospective 
teachers in the field of educational psychology. Composition 
teachers need to have genuine interest in living boys and girls and 
to have the power to understand their points of view. Such themes 
as we have do reveal these. One of the surprising facts about the 
themes received in this contest is their intimacy and freedom in 
self-revelation. The subjects most frequently chosen were those 
that gave the students opportunity to write about themselves. 
“Why I Am in High School,” “Reflections of a Senior on His 
High-School Course,” and “‘After High School—What ?” were the 
favorite subjects in the contest, and, probably owing to the fact 
that these themes were to be read by someone they did not know in 
a distant city, the subjects were dicussed with a frankness and a 
sincerity that a teacher, or a parent perhaps, rarely meets. 
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I would have college classes in the teaching of composition read 
a generous selection of these themes, not only to enable them to find 
out what boys and girls in high schools think, but chiefly in order 
to discover whether these college students have any interest in what 
they think. ‘To be sure, college Seniors are only four years removed 
from their high-school days. But during that brief time most of 
them fortunately change so rapidly that they can with difficulty 
put themselves back again in their old high-school situations. Very 
frequently the college Senior has an utterly blasting attitude toward 
what seem to him to be the silly, childish notions of high-school 
boys and girls. Such “varsity” sophistication must disappear if 
he is to be a successful teacher of composition. 

The time has come when the procedure of teachers of composi- 
tion and the results of their training must be made known. The 
tendency for a decade has been to give English the right of way. 
It is at present perhaps the only subject universally required for 
graduation in secondary schools. In many states it is given five 
periods a week for four years. This emphasis demands that the 
aims and the methods of the teaching of composition be clear and 
uniform, and that the skill exhibited by high-school students be 
such as to justify the time devoted to the subject. This involves 
an interpretation of all the facts in the situation. These cannot be 
secured from psychologists and administrators alone. Composi- 
tion teachers themselves have possession of the most important 
data on which to base a safe procedure. The survey an account of 
which is given in this paper is an effort to assist the English teachers 
in the high schools of the Northwest by a study of material fur- 
nished by the teachers themselves and by the students whom they 
train. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


RENA M. ODELL 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


English composition itself is so much of a problem that a problem 
in the subject may seem somewhat of an anomaly. Be that as 
it may, I wish to describe some experiments that proved very 
successful last semester in my various English classes. In all, 
three problems were worked out: one in a Freshman class, one 
in a Junior class, and the third in a Sophomore class. All came 
at the end of the semester, where they served as an estimate of 
what the pupils could really do in composition. 

The one in the beginning class was a problem in letter-writing. 
Throughout the semester the object was to make all composition 
work, and particularly letter-writing, as real as possible. Follow- 
ing this plan, I arranged to have my class of boys write letters to a 
class of young men of varying ages in the night school. These 
young men were foreigners from the various countries of Europe. 
Some, who had come to visit relatives, could not return because of 
the war, others had been here for a year or more, but most of them 
had traveled to this country to become citizens. Some were well 
educated in their own languages, and practically all had a trade or 
profession. 

The night teacher made out a list of the pupils in her class, with 
a brief note in regard to their ages, occupations, and soon. I then 
ead these notes to my class so that each boy might select his own 
correspondent. Some selected the correspondent because of the 
country from which he came; others, because of his trade. The 
man who had sung for four years in the opera at Manheim, 
Germany, and the one who could speak eight languages seemed very 
formidable to the boys, but finally two decided to write to them. 
Before the letters were written, the problem was discussed. The 
boys realized the necessity of writing very legibly, of being careful 
in spelling and in the punctuation of sentences, and, lastly, of 
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composing the letters in such a way that the night-school pupils 
would have something to answer. Both myself and the night 
teacher thought the pupils carried out the latter purpose very well. 
Questions were asked in regard to their native country, their occu- 
pation, and their trip across the ocean. 

After the letters had been delivered by me the boys waited 
patiently for the answers, but when the first answer arrived they 
were as excited as they might have been over a Christmas gift. 
The letter was eagerly passed around the class for inspection. The 
next day the other answers came. The one exclamation was, 
“Why, they write better than we do!’’ Such was the fact, and 
the good penmanship of the night pupils proved more of a stimulus 
toward good writing than the exhortations of any teacher. In order 


The questions asked by my pupils were answered very frankly, and 
the boys were delighted with the descriptions which they received 
of life in European countries. They smiled at the mistakes in 
English idioms, but also noticed some mistakes similar to their own 
in the uses of prepositions and connectives. The last day of the 
semester the boys wrote answers, which were much better than the 
first letters. So much enthusiasm had been aroused that the boys 
planned to continue the correspondence after the class had been 
scattered. Just today I received two letters from the night pupils 
to be passed on to the boys who are no longer in my classes. 
Altogether the problem was very successfully worked out. 

The second problem was one in a Junior class, where exposition 
was being taught. The class was not particularly strong and I 
wished something to arouse enthusiasm. After several long themes 
had been written, a problem along vocational lines presented itself. 
Each pupil was asked to find out what person stands at the head 
of the trade or profession in which he or she wished to engage. 
Magazines and papers were consulted, inquiries were made of 
teachers who give instruction along those lines, and business men 
of the city were consulted. Next, each one was asked to find out 
what he could in regard to this person. The result of this investi- 
gation was then given orally before the class. A lively discussion 
followed in which the information was supplemented by the other 
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members of the class. However, several had not been able to 
obtain any information at all, for, as one pupil naively remarked, 
“They don’t put a man into any of the books until he is dead.” 
To remedy this deficiency, for which I had made allowances, I 
suggested that each one should write a letter to the person he was 
investigating, asking for facts about his life or for reference where 
those facts might be found. In writing the letters nearly all 
explained why they were seeking the information, and, in all cases, 
a stamped self-addressed envelope was inclosed for a reply. In 
some cases the pupils very wisely felt that the men concerned were 
too busy to be bothered with letters from boys and girls, so their 
letters were sent to newspapers and magazines. Before being sent 
the letters were submitted to me for approval and credit. 

Answers were received quite promptly except in one or two 
instances, where the persons addressed were away from home. 
One boy, who received no reply even to his second letter, had just 
begun on another topic when his disappointment was turned to 
joy. The man, a professor at the University of Chicago, wrote 
a very courteous letter explaining his absence from home, and that 
no account of himself had been published. He was loath to give 
any facts about his life, but, as he did not wish to disappoint the 
boy, he did give a brief review of his life and work. The boy was 
much pleased by this consideration, and so expressed himself in his 
letter of thanks. Another boy so enlisted the sympathy of the man 
to whom he wrote that several letters have passed between them. 

The final exercise was the written composition. In order to 
fit the material to the requirements of the course, each pupil 
explained how the person he had investigated had attained emi- 
nence in his profession. Each one endeavored to adapt his material 
to the topic and showed very good judgment in his selection of 
details. Several wrote lengthy papers. Between classes, early 
in the morning, and after school I was besieged by pupils asking 
my advice or approval about some point to be worked into the 
composition. It was easy to see that the pupils were enjoying 
the work. Finally, the compositions were read aloud before the 
class by the authors. Nearly half were excellently prepared, and 
none fell below the passing mark. Throughout the project the 
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pupils had done many things worth while. They had read many 
serious books and articles in magazines, had carried on a real cor- 
respondence with such persons as a professor in a large university, 
the editor of an agricultural magazine, a chautauqua lecturer, 
and the champion typist of the world, and had learned much about 
the vocations in which they wish to engage. From every point of 
view the project was a success. 

The last problem, and, perhaps, the most difficult of the three, 
was the dramatization of The House of the Seven Gables by a Sopho- 
more class. For several years, I had been waiting for a class that 
seemed capable of carrying out such a project. After the usual 
study of the story, during which I had the opportunity of testing 
the ability of the class, I told them of the plan. They were enthusi- 
astic from the beginning. 

The first task was the division of the narrative into acts. After 
each pupil had prepared a plan, the relative merits of each were 
discussed. On the second day, without any suggestion from me, 
some of the more ambitious pupils consulted books dealing with the 
structure of plays, that they might know what should properly be 
put into the various acts. After the general material for each act 
had been decided upon, the pupils turned their attention to the 
various scenes. This detailed work, with the relation of the differ- 
ent scenes to each other, required more time. A week was spent 
upon the general plan, the class hours being left for the discussion, 
in which practically every pupil took part each day. The only 
difficulties were the shortness of the hours and the eagerness of the 
pupils to express their opinions. 

The general plan having been disposed of, the real composition of 
the play began. The class was divided into groups, to each of which 
the composition of a certain scene was assigned. Each one of the 
group wrote his version at home and the next day the group col- 
laborated in preparing the scene. The groups occupied different 
parts of the room. As I sat at my desk, occupied with some 
mechanical work, or moved from group to group, I heard such dis- 
cussions as these: ‘‘Shall we use an interrogative or declarative 
sentence here? Which would be the most effective?” “Is ‘and’ 
the right connective, or would ‘but’ be more correct ?”’ ‘How 
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are we to bring in this detail?’’ ‘‘Hepzibah would not talk like 
that.’’ Questions that never would have been thought of in an 
ordinary composition presented themselves, were discussed, and 
decided on by the pupils. Words were looked up in the dictionary, 
textbooks were consulted, and occasionally some group would ask 
my advice. Several times groups met after school to finish some 
scene, and, on one occasion, I actually had to send one group home. 
Though it was possible to use many of the conversations in the 
book, yet many had to be changed. In some cases almost an 
entire scene had to be written by the pupils. For instance, the 
early history of the Pyncheons and the traditions scattered through- 
out the book concerning ‘‘The House of the Seven Gables” had 
to be related by the characters in the first scene so that the audience 
would understand the situation. The class showed no little skill 
in suiting the conversation to the characters and to the time. 
Enough humor was introduced to keep the play from becoming 
monotonous. 

As the play neared completion one group presented the ques- 
tion of a dedication. The class agreed that there should be one, 
but no one knew what was implied by a dedication. Consequently, 
books were consulted; dedications in Latin and in German as well 
as in English books furnished information on the subject. As a 
result, the class wished to dedicate the play tome. When I objected, 
they tried to convince me, and one girl calmly said she thought the 
class had a right to dedicate their play to whomsoever they wished. 
The rights of authorship were not to be ignored, but I asked them 
to consider my suggestion. Seemingly agreeing to my plan, they 
proceeded to write the dedication. On looking over the completed 
copy I found that, to their own satisfaction, they had combined my 
suggestion with their own plan. 

A group that had done good work was asked to write the general 
preface stating the aim of the authors, while another group wrote the 
‘‘Dramatis Personae,’ in which it was much interested. The title- 
page completed the work. The best penman of each group was 
delegated to copy the completed scene. Both individual and group 
papers were handed in for credit and carefully inspected to see that 
no point in any of the individual papers had been overlooked. 
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Then the entire play, scene by scene, was read to the entire 
class for their further criticism. After hearing one scene read, one 
group asked to be allowed to rewrite a scene in order to bring it up to 
the standard of the other. Two boys who had typewriters at home 
volunteered to make copies of the play. And so the play was 
finished. 

At the beginning we had hoped to give a reading of the play 
before several other classes, but lack of time made this plan imprac- 
ticable. However, that the pupils might test their work, they were 
allowed to invite another class of the same grade to hear a reading 
of the play. This reading was given without costumes or stage 
accessories after school hours the last day of the semester. The 
guests, who had heard of the project, really enjoyed the play. I 
do not wish to give the impression that the play was a perfect one 
or that a more advanced class could not have done better work. 
It fulfilled its purpose as a problem in composition, and was certainly 
a good production for a class in the first half of the Sophomore year. 

In these problems the attempt was made to present real situa- 
tions to the pupils and to give them a purpose for their compositions. 
The readiness with which they responded to suggestions, the excel- 
lent teamwork, and the results achieved have fully justified the 
experiments. 
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E. A. CROSS 
The State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 

One of the most serious mistakes ever made by the specialist 
in education has been made by those who know more about the 
science of mind than about the science of language. I refer to the 
theory that the man who has anything to say will be able to find 
a fitting way to say it—that whoever thinks straight will speak 
straight. English has been called a grammarless tongue, and it 
has been supposed, therefore, that it is a language easy to learn 
to speak correctly. The language has, indeed, but a few inflec- 
tions, and it is in that sense nearly grammarless. It is, however, 
an open question whether it is not more difficult to acquire precision 
and effectiveness in the use of a non-inflected language than in one 
fully inflected. There are a thousand things that must be pain- 
fully acquired some time or other if one is to speak and write with 
any degree of confidence in himself or satisfaction to others. 

I may be making a mistake just as serious as that of the pro- 
fessional educator just referred to when I assert that it is entirely 
possible that the beginning of training for straight thinking is 
straight speaking. Each of these processes reflects upon the other. 
One who thinks with clearness and directness will naturally seek 
for the means to make himself exactly understood by others. And 
then the one who speaks with accuracy and to the point will find 
himself gradually becoming free from the bondage of slipshod and 
slovenly thinking. 

Like the messages of the diplomatic world, thinking is in code. 
I have an idea. My means of conveying that idea to another is 
by a code. And the only hope I have that the thought will reach 
him exactly as it welled up in my own mind is that there is an 
accurate transmission code known in its exactnesses by both of us. 
This involves a knowledge, not only of the denotations of the 
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words of our common code, but of the connotations as well. Both 
the speaker and the hearer must know the customary arrangements 
of these symbols in sentences, the inflectional forms, the idioms; 
and both speaker and hearer must agree upon the content of 
the words, upon the word-order, the forms of inflection customary 
in a given construction, and the idiomatic uses involved in this 
language code. 

All this means that spoken language is no haphazard matter 
to be chanced upon by instinct or careless imitation. Written 
language requires even greater care about details. There are 
hundreds of things about it that must be known as matters of fact 
that are not acquired by reason, but by conscious imitation and 
memory. If this be the case, language, both oral and written, 
must be taught. Fortunately most of the customs of speech are 
acquired by observation. Still others are taught at home by par- 
ents, so far as the parents happen to know or care. But there are 
still other matters left for the school, and these the school must not 
shirk. 

Those elements of speech that are mere matters of curious lore 
have no place in the grammar to be taught in the elementary 
school. There is no potential mode in English. Our verbs have 
only two tenses and no passive voice. The nouns are very for- 
tunately free of case except the possessive. Very few verb forms 
agree with the subject in either person or number. One might go 
on making a catalogue of the make-believes of English grammar 
which are ordinarily taught but which do not function in the speech 
and writing of our pupils either in school or after school years are 
gone. There are, however, many matters in English speech which 
are important but which the young person does not succeed in 
acquiring unconsciously either at home or in school. Now it 
should be the function of grammar teaching to find out what these 
matters are and to place upon them the emphasis of the language 
and grammar lessons. 

When we use the term “functional English grammar,’ we mean 
those observed facts of the English language which have a function, 
an office, a work to do in directing the student toward the standard 
literary or spoken use of the language by the large body of cultured 
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and educated men and women who use as a medium of thought- 
exchange the code which we call the English language. The teacher 
who keeps constantly before herself this notion of “function”’ will 
soon acquire the means of determining whether it is worth while 
to teach a given fact or best to omit it. 

When I began to make plans for this paper I said to myself 
that I would never consent to accept occasional and incidental 
teaching as functional. The first revolt that was made against 
the old definition-grind in the teaching of grammar was a complete 
revolution. The teachers threw out grammar altogether. They 
tried to teach the subject-matter incidentally along with lessons in 
reading, literature, and other subjects, merely correcting errors, 
giving the reasons or withholding them, as the teacher thought 
best. Naturally enough their pupils got nothing. They failed to 
‘arrive. The plan was then more or less modified, and gradually 
the ponderous textbook came back into use loaded down with 
some new appliances for teaching composition. There are still 
many schools at the one extreme or the other, still some grubbing 
into the mountain content with a mere glimpse now and then of the 
pay streak, and others soaring high into the blue. These last are 
trying to teach grammar and composition by instituting magazine 
and newspaper work in the grades and having their pupils write 
essays, lyrics, sonnets, articles, news items, and what not for these 
publications, forgetting that it is not the opportunity of launching 
the flight of supersouls that most of us sigh for, but the chance to 
teach human beings, mostly like ourselves “‘of the earth, earthy,” 
what to say and why in the place of “‘ain’t got no” and “hadn’t 
ought of.” 

Some years ago I made the discovery that poor spellers had a 
comparatively small group of rather common words which they 
misspelled over and over until they created the impression of never 
knowing how to spell anything. I found that an examination of 
a quantity of their written pages and an alphabetical listing of 
these words habitually spelled with a humorous originality would 
in most cases produce a list so short that the task of conquering 
the habit of unconventional spelling seemed so small that it might 
be undertaken with great hope of success. It has seemed to me 
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that the errors in speech and writing might be similarly catalogued 
into a short list, encouragingly simple. If this could be done and a 
grammar planned so as to teach correct usage and the reasons for 
such usage, covering the constructions in this list of common errors, 
we should have a “functional” grammar. The book, well organ- 
ized with sentences for illustration and analysis, and with ample 
exercises for practice in building up sentences into correct and 
effective constructions, would, I believe, be astonishingly brief— 
not more than a hundred pages. 

I am convinced that language below the sixth grade, perhaps 
below the seventh, should be taught through practice in speaking 
and writing, the teacher giving reasons whenever making correc- 
tions, if the reason is within the pupil’s grasp. You will observe, 
then, that I am talking to seventh- and eighth-grade teachers when 
I speak of making a logically organized functional grammar and 
teaching it through precept, example, drill, synthesis, analysis, 
and all other means that may be used to anchor good-language 
habits immovably in the minds of the pupils. 

Then to make the outlines of a functional grammar it would 
be necessary to have a number of seventh- and eighth-grade teachers 
observe the speech habits of their pupils, make a catalogue of the 
actual errors, and finally group these errors as to kind. By way of 
parentheses, it needs to be said that the teachers who do the ob- 
serving and classifying must themselves know idiomatic English 
(not all teachers do) and must have some training and skill in 
observing and classifying, if the results are to be of any worth. 

It was my plan to make a set of observations of this kind before 
writing this paper. I have not had the time or opportunity to do 
so, but fortunately just as I was in the midst of the writing, the 
Elementary School Journal appeared with an account of the very 
matters that I needed to have tried out. The article is written by 
the English supervisors in the Boise, Idaho, schools, Miss Gertrude 
Earhart and Miss Jennie Small, under whose direction the observa- 
tions were made. Their classification of errors is as follows: 

1. Verbs: 
a) Past tense and perfect participles confused. 

There are only about forty of these troublesome verbs, and most of 
the errors occur with as few as ten of these. 
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. Pronunciations grossly inaccurate, such as “‘git,”’ “jist 
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b) “Ain’t,” and “had got’ and “have got” where mere possession is 
indicated. 
c) Disagreement of subject and verb. 

When you remember that agreement is required only for verbs in 
the third person, singular number, in the indicative mood, this trouble 
ceases to be a large one. Under this division should be considered the 
proper colloquial uses of all the contractions. 

d) Sequence of tenses. 
e) The proper uses of “‘shall’”’ and “will.” 

The facts about the proper uses of “shall” and “will” can be 
reduced to five very simple statements, but to transfer these facts from 
knowledge to habitual use is not so easy. 

f) “Try and” for “try to.” 

This error is not serious. It is seen in good usage about as frequently 

as the once anathematized split infinitive. 


. Double negatives. 


i —" 
Jo ia toe “oe, 


“fur,” etc. 


. Pronouns: 


a) Case forms: 
(1) In compound subjects. ‘Harry and me did it.” 
(2) Object of a preposition or verb. 
(3) After a copula. 
(4) In compounds like “theirselves.”’ 
b) Pronouns used for adjectives: ‘‘Them boys.’ 
c) “John he.” 
d) Indefinite reference. 


’ 


. Adverbs: 


a) Adjectives for adverbs. 
b) “This here” and ‘‘that there.” 


. Colloquialisms, provincialisms, and vulgarisms, such as “lots”’ for “much” 


and “many,” “mad” for “angry,” “learn” for “teach,” “get to go,” 
and “like”? as a conjunction. “Well,” “w’y,” and “‘so” at the beginnings 
of sentences. 


Knowing the facts about the specific types of errors, it would be 


the task of the maker of the functional grammar to arrange these 
facts in a logical way and to treat each of the errors in the section 
where it arises, verb errors in the section dealing with verbs, etc. 


Such an arrangement would naturally begin with the sentence, 


and would seek to develop the sentence in such a way as to create 
a sentence-sense that would not permit the use of a long series of 





simple sentences connected by “ands,” the punctuation of a phrase 
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or subordinate clause as a complete sentence, or the separation 
of logically complete sentences by a comma or an “and.” This 
should culminate in a feeling for the function of phrase-modifiers 
and subordinate clauses. 

The second section of our functional grammar would take up 
the parts of speech, reducing each to the very lowest terms capable 
of overcoming the errors found to be common in the use of that 
part of speech. All the customs regarding punctuation should 
be taught in connection with the work on sentence-making. 

And, finally, the pupil should be given drill of all kinds to fix 
the habits of correct speech. By this time the reasons for things 
should be pretty well established. A pupil has just as much right 
to know why things are so in grammar as in arithmetic. 

The program in functional grammar is a simple one, and the 
functional textbook, when it is written, will be short. The task, 
however, of making even the few simple corrections that each pupil 
will be found to have need for is no small one, and will require 
intelligence and patience—and maybe long-suffering; but it can 
be accomplished. The functional point of view is the right one. 
It does not deprive the pupil of the advantage of any of the good 
features of the older method—drill, logical approach, and discipline 
in reasoning—but it does define the problem and make possible 
an intelligent individual application in the teaching of all that the 
teacher knows about the English language. 

In this discussion of teaching grammar functionally I have 
tried to make clear the following: The theory that clear thinking 
will find a way to clear speaking is to a limited extent true, but 
in the main a fallacy. In a measure accurate speaking is itself a 
discipline encouraging the habit of careful thinking. Grammar 
facts which guide the pupil toward habits of correct speaking and 
writing are “functional,” and others are of no use to the elementary 
student of English. The question of function will guide a teacher 
in knowing what to teach and what to omit. The grammar facts 
which really function in expression are comparatively few, but they 
need to be carefully recognized, logically arranged, and then per- 
sistently taught, by means of precept, example, drill, the use of 
sentence-building, sentence-analysis, diagrams, and the constant 
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employment of these correct constructions in the language period, 
in the arithmetic class, in every class, all day and every day, in 
school, on the playground, and at home, with a vigilance that 
neither slumbers nor sleeps, until your pupils speak with ease and 
from established habit a language that is accurate, unstilted, 
forceful, and yet beautifully simple. 

And now, finally, for fear of leaving this one point obscure, let 
me define in a few words a position I have assumed by implication 
throughout this discussion. If by “functional” teaching you mean 
casual, incidental, occasional teaching of grammar, just as a need 
happens to be observed, I should say that it gets nowhere and is 
futile; but if you mean a search for the pupil’s habitual errors and 
then a systematic and logical organization of the grammar facts 
that are needed, and an intelligent and persistent teaching of those 
facts until they become a part of his speech habits, I am a confirmed 
“functionalist.” 
























DICTIONARIES IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


FRANCES M. PERRY 
University of Arizona 

A dictionary is not merely a spelling-book. Almost everyone 
who has spent twelve years in school, and has a high-school diploma 
to show for it, knows that a dictionary is a reliable authority on 
spelling, and is able, provided he knows or can guess the first two 
or three letters of the word, to discover in time its whereabouts in 
the dictionary. Further, he can in a half-intelligent way find its 
meaning. He is not expert in doing these things. If he does not 
find the word where he thinks it belongs, he shows no ingenuity in 
contriving other letter combinations that have the same sound, 
but decides after he has looked under “per-” that the word 
“‘pursue”’ is not in the dictionary. If he is in search of an adverb 
and finds the adjective from which it is formed, he may, if left to his 
own devices, add ‘“‘-ley”’ to form the adverbial ending. He is not 
certain how to spell the regularly formed parts of the verb when he 
has found the infinitive. He accepts the first definition given with- 
out investigating to find one better suited to the context. As 
many graduate from high school without having studied a foreign 
language, our student may never have handled a lexicon in the 
nimble old you-look-up-ich-while-I-look-up-bin fashion, and lacks 
familiarity with alphabetical order and dexterity in fingering the 
pages. To find a word is for him so laborious, so time-consuming, 
and often so fruitless an occupation, that it is not to be wondered 
at if he is more than ready to take the chances that every word he 
is in doubt about is on the spelling-reform list. We should make 
allowance for the fact that so many students complete their school 
education without the drill in finding words in the dictionary and 
in the discriminating search for the right definition that was 
required in the translation of a foreign language, and should, in 
some place along the line, provide enough exercise in this work 
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to secure facility in it. To confirm one’s impression of the spelling 
of a word by reference to the dictionary should be for no one a 
burdensome or futile undertaking. 

If our students are reluctant to consult the dictionary regarding 
spelling, they are still less inclined to make it serve them to improve 
their pronunciation. Pronunciation is a subject about which they 
care little and know less. In the first place, their sensitiveness to 
incorrect pronunciation and their concern about correct pronun- 
ciation have never been roused. I have known college men in the 
Southwest, where the majority of the people pronounce the Spanish 
names correctly, to continue flagrantly to mispronounce the names 
of the men most prominent in the Mexican War without the slight- 
est awareness of a difference between their pronunciation and that 
of their neighbors. That our pronunciation is not logical is an 
idea that has not dawned for some of our college Freshmen. One 
of them asked me the other day, “‘Shouldn’t ‘English’ be pro- 
nounced with a short e instead of witha shorti?’’ Another objected 
to the proper pronunciation of “clique” because it was spelled 
“cli.” The double e in “breeches”’ will entice the average school- 
boy from the correct pronunciation of that familiar word whenever 
he sees it in print. Pronunciations should be questioned till every- 
one grasps the fact that spelling does not necessarily determine 
sound, till every ear is sensitive to accent and to vowel and con- 
sonant sounds; and the dictionary should be so often in the hands 
of students bent on inquiry concerning these matters that the 
meaning of the diacritical marks is common knowledge. If this 
is too lofty an ideal, at least it is not unreasonable to demand that 
all should know where to turn for an explanation of the meaning 
of these marks and be able to read that explanation with under- 
standing. 

But to furnish the correct spelling and pronunciation of words 
is the humblest office of the dictionary. It should be made the 
student’s constant authority in the settlement of all questions that 
arise regarding English usage, in the correction of barbarisms, 
improprieties, and solecisms, while in school, so that he will know 
how to use it for these purposes through life. Ifa college Freshman 
on using “drug” for the past of the verb ‘“‘drag”’ is sent to the 
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dictionary to see whether his usage is correct, you need not be 
surprised if he comes back smiling and reassured, telling you it was 
right, that he has found the word ‘‘drug.” He will have to look 
a second time to discover that it is not the word that he wants. 
He is then of the opinion that the word he wants is not in the 
dictionary. Instructed to look for the present tense of the verb, 
he will tell you that it is there but that the past is not. If he has 
consulted a small dictionary he is right. But the absence of the 
parts of the verb has no significance for him. It does not tell him 
that the past and perfect tenses are, therefore, formed regularly. 
If he is consulting the Century Dictionary, he does not see the 
“pret.,” “pp.,” “ppr.,” or if he does they have no significance 
for him. Suppose our Freshman is referred to the dictionary for 
having used “‘raised’’ without an object; he looks vaguely through 
the definitions in the dictionary and the numerous illustrations of 
its correct use, without noticing the “‘v.t.” or the “trans.”’ Let 
him be corrected for using ‘‘raise’’ as a noun: he cannot find the 
help he needs in the dictionary because he does not discriminate 
closely enough to know the difference between the definition of a 
verb and a noun, since the general sense of the definitions accords 
with what he expected to find, and he has not been trained to note 
the letters used to indicate the part of speech. 

That the dictionary is not sufficiently recognized as an arbiter 
in matters of usage is frequently brought to my attention outside 
the classroom. A librarian in a town of fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants sent a note to me to inquire whether “‘loan” could ever be used 
correctly asa verb. It was certainly open to me to reply that I am 
not an accepted authority but that her Century Dictionary is. A 
young teacher told me that her grammar explained the use of 
“that”? as a demonstrative and as a relative, but that she could 
find nothing about its construction in such sentences as, “He told 
me that he was sick,” ‘‘I think that you should go.” It had not 
occurred to her to refer to a good dictionary, though her school 
commissioners had supplied her abundantly with these aids to 
scholarship. Another teacher had been perplexed by a student’s 
asking whether “one’s self”’ or “‘oneself’’ were correct. She did 
not know that the dictionary answered the riddle for her. 
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As questions regarding usage arise with reference to special 
cases, while grammars provide generalizations to be applied to 
particular cases, it is often difficult to find the information desired 
in a grammar, and to do so sometimes requires knowledge that the 
investigator either does not possess, or that he is not fully enough 
in command of, to use to find the information needed without loss 
of time and with certainty that the rule is applicable to his case. 
The dictionary, on the other hand, is a compilation of information 
directly applied to specific cases. If the definition sought is not 
clear, there is at hand a means of clarifying it:. one definition not 
understood will send the truly curious student to look for another, 
that, for another, and so on, until he has a clear understanding of 
the point about which he was in doubt. 

Before high school is finished, good use should be reviewed by 
way of the dictionary rather than with the help of grammar and 
rhetoric, for the resource it will be to grown men and women in need 
of a constantly accessible authority. Lessons should be assigned 
to be prepared from the dictionary. The dictionary definitions of 
the technical terms used in grammar, sentence, subject, predicate, 
copula, clause, phrase, noun, substantive, verb, transitive, intran- 
sitive, indicative, subjunctive, tense, voice, participle, adjective, 
adverb, preposition, conjunction, nominative, objective, etc., should 
be examined and the grammatical terms suggested in these defini- 
tions studied until further light is not needed. Errors should be cor- 
rected on dictionary authority with such assignments as follow: See 
dictionary for explanation of errors: “‘Except,” in “I will not go 
except you go with me.” “Like,” in “He walks like he was 
tired.” “As,” in “He works as an ox.” “Real,” in “We had a 
real good time.” ‘‘ Evenings,” in “I study evenings.” ‘‘Come,” in 
“T met him asI come toschool.”” “ Myself,” in “He took Mary and 
myself to drive.” “Will,” in “I think we will go tomorrow.” 

I have said nothing of the vast fund of knowledge the dictionary 
may be made to render up to the student of etymology; my unam- 
bitious plea is that the ever-accessible dictionary, rather than 
rhetorics and grammars that are discarded at the end of a year’s 
study, should be made the habitual reference book on questions 
concerning English usage. 






















ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE* 
A LOVE MASQUE 


DOROTHEA M. C. KLUGE 
Montclair, New Jersey 





The Characters 


The Spirit of Music 
The Spirit of Sleep 


Orpheus 
Pluto 
Eurydice 
The Inhabitants of the Underworld 
SCENE: The gardens of an estate, on one side of which is a woody 
thicket. The Spirit of Music stands at the edge of the 
wood, blowing a silver flute. 
Sleep: Ho, sprites! Leave your haunts and dreams; 


Forsake the shady nooks in yonder wood 
Where you are wont to live content and well, 
As guardians of the weak, and lovers of all youth. 
Let shepherds pipe their lays and stars sing on, 
As we together make our welcome song 
To Orpheus, the greatest bard upon the earth 
(Though some do say his lineage be divine), 
Who with the Grecian heroes went from here 
Over the many waters, seeking the Golden Fleece. 
But yester noon he did return, and now 
With that fair maid Eurydice by his side 
He comes to wander in this wonder spot, 
And talk of love. Sprites, I call you. Ho! 
(Fairies enter, dancing and singing.) 
From our homes in dale and dell, 
From the fields we love so well, 
We have come at thy command, 
Gracious guardian of our band. 


t A specimen of student work in the Montclair (N.J.) High School. The class 
had been studying Comus and the masque under the direction of Mary W. Carter. 
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Orpheus: 


Eurydice: 
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Ours the hidden charm to stay 

Grief and sorrow while we play; 

Make the wearied eye grow bright, 

Sound the echoes with delight. 

Children of the great god Pan, 

We will frolic while we can; 

Yet when Orpheus comes this way, 

Longer, then, we cannot stay. 
King of Music, he! 


(The fairies form a circle around the spirit and all flit back into the 
wood as Orpheus and Eurydice are seen coming down the 


terrace.) 


You see, dear love, in this enchanted spot 
Where quiet reigns and beauty charms the eye 
We can together sit, and I will tell 

A little of the days that now are past. 

But yet, how can I speak of days and deeds 
That were, when once again I am with you? 
Each hour as we sailed our per’lous way 

And oft were wearied and sick in mind, 

I thought of this fair land and you, so that 
My songs were filled with sweetest melodies. 
And if such music brought us fortune’s smile, 
Why then it was because of your dear love 
That Heaven granted us protection. 

I can no longer linger in this doubt. 

So then, fair one, give me the happiest hour 
When I may know and say that thou art mine. 
Together in this verdant spot we’ll dwell; 

And great love will so surround our home 
That trees and even beasts will love our ways; 
And blessings of the gods will shelter us. 

How could it be thus, great Orpheus ? 

Thy safety has for long been my one thought. 
And since I know thy heart, take mine; 
Together we will seek the joys of life, 
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Then, if misfortune come, we’ll meet it strong. 
But see, the twilight curtain gently falls. 
Let us from here and seek the cheery hearth. 


(Some weeks later. Orpheus seated alone on the terrace.) 


How many weary, weary nights have passed ? 
And yet it seems a little while since she was here, 
And ’neath these very trees we sat and talked. 
All nature was at peace, and we with her; 

But since she’s gone, the sunlight of my heart, 
My eyes are blinded to the beauty of the fields. 
The gifts we have received from gracious gods 
Are merely lent us for a summer’s day. 

There is no rest for me, nor can the song 

Of happy birds and the smiles of flowers 
Remove from me the deadly pain. 

Would that in sleep I might forget it all! 


(The Spirit of Sleep appears behind Orpheus on the steps, and as she 


sings he appears to fall asleep.) 
Softly, lightly, through the trees 
Blow, breath of spring; 
Merrily, surely, go your way, 
Onward advancing at break of day, 
Out from the East to the West. 


Gently, tenderly, find thy path, 
Blow, breath of spring; 
Come to a soul that is sad and forlorn, 
Steal into a heart that is tired and worn, 
Lull it to gentle sleep. 
Orpheus, attend! 
The gods do send 
A word of wisdom for thine ear; 
Sit not in mournful solitude, 
Continue not to think and brood, 
Arise, and go from here. 
Let music speak 
For her you seek. 





O; 


Orpheus: 


Spirits: 








(The scene changes to the gardens of Pluto. 
world are all at their appointed tasks. 
king, is rolling a monstrous boulder uphill; the daughters of 
Danaus are drawing up water from a pool in a sieve. 
tance flows the river Styx.) 
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Now journey to the regions down below; 
Perchance through magic of your lyre 
Pluto will grant you your desire. 
Make haste to go! 
What words were those that then did float 
From ‘neath the shadow of the wood to me? 
Perchance I dreamed, and yet, if such, 
It has in me awakened hope and power. 
The gracious gods in their own wisdom gave 
Me music’s power o’er every living thing; 
The very waters calmed, and strife was hushed 
As if by magic, when a song I played. 
I’ll wander on through all the land, until 
I find the very cave whose passage leads 
To the Underworld where Pluto rules 
As sovereign o’er the spirits of the dead. 
I do not fear the gloom of that waste place, 
For the fires of love within my heart 
Will make all pathways light as this fair day. 


Charon, boatman of the river, 
Whom are you bringing today ? 
Which of the mortals from Eden 
Comes in our gardens to stay ? 
Whence comes the wondrous music 
That seems to awaken our hearts, 
And makes us remember past hours ? 
The spell of deep Lethe departs. 
O Charon, out on the river, 
Return to that shore out of sight; 
And spare us the pain of remembrance, 
That wakens us out of our night. 





The spirits of the Under- 
Sisyphus, the fraudulent 


In the dis- 
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(As Orpheus appears on the river-bank, playing his lyre, all are spell- 


bound, because he is a human singer and sings of things that are in 
every human heart—youth, love and death, the sweetness of the 
earth, and the bitterness of losing his love, Eurydice. All the old 
dreams awake in the shades. Among the crowd of ghosts, Orpheus 
passes and finally comes singing before the king and queen. And 
the queen, Proserpina, weeps as she listens to the songs, because 
it makes her homesick to remember the fields of Enna and her own 
beautiful mother, Demeter. Then Pluto givesway. He summons 
Eurydice from among the newly arrived ghosts.) 


Pluto: I do not often think about desires, 





Or take regard of wishes of the mortals. 

I, monarch of this state, do reign supreme, 
And none dare go against my word. 

Yet this one time I find ’tis I must yield. 
All guests who come into these regions dim 
In answer to my call, at once become 

The menials of my house and my own will. 
But round this one fair flower has been some charm 
That kept her from becoming one of us. 

The sparkling waters of the Lethe pale 

Could not in her induce forgetfulness 

Of things that she had known. She is apart 

From all, like sunbeams stealing into night 

In this dark hall. And ere your music 

Stirs up more memories in these people here, 
’Twere better that I let you two depart 

Lest the mischief breed too swift among us. 

Go back into the outer, sunny world, 

And when your hearts are moved by nature’s ways, 
Think then of those who live in darkest night, 

And know not light, nor love, nor happiness. 











THE ROUND TABLE 


“TURN THEM LOOSE” 


I am wondering if some of my brother schoolmasters in the English 
department have not been harassed occasionally by a problem similar to 
mine. And since the English Journal has always been so charitable in 
allowing us to air our opinions, I venture to proclaim the familiar 
“Eureka.” 

Here is the problem which formerly annoyed me. I frequently go 
out through the state lecturing. While packing my suit-case on the 
eve of departure, conscience—a pedagogue’s most intimate companion— 
would question me thus: ‘Hast thou provided for thy classes during 
thine absence?”’ The query would worry me; I simply could not 
leave the university gates until I had hunted up some trusty Senior to 
conduct written quizzes or searched out some unbusy instructor—that, 
of course, precludes an English teacher—to hear my students recite. 
I have tried this arrangement, but it seems to have met with only meager 
success. 

Recently I went scheming for another plan. I thought it proper to 
try the experiment on my forty-odd Freshmen in English I. I therefore 
announced to them one morning: “Now, my good lads and lasses, I 
shall have to forego the pleasure of meeting you in class for the next ten 
days (applause). And furthermore I have not engaged anyone to con- 
duct quizzes or recitations (louder applause). I have decided to turn 
you loose—loose among the fiction shelves of our library. You tell me 
you positively don’t have time for reading, and remembering my own 
college days I am inclined to believe your statement. Now is your 
chance. While I am away I want you to read some interesting book 
that you have been wanting to read, but have not had time for. Now, 
don’t choose a particular book because you think it will please me; be 
honest, and select one that will fit your own individual tastes. Another 
thing: don’t read the book as an irksome task, but for the real, aesthetic 
delight and rapturous enjoyment you can get fromit. Iam quite willing 
for you to lay aside temporarily your Woolley and Canby, provided 
that this third period of each day you spend in the companionship of 
your chosen book. Of course, you need not come to these hard benches, 
but may remain in your favorite rocking-chair. And at the next meeting 
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of the class I wish each to submit a literary criticism of several pages, 
telling me frankly about your impressions of the book. As I am trying 
this as an experiment, I trust you will not disappoint me.” 

What was the result? I do not hesitate to call it an unqualified 
success. I am convinced that both instructor and students benefited 
from this arrangement. There can be no doubt about the wholesome 
exhilaration which a change from desk to platform gave to me. Going 
out into the rural villages as I did, I had opportunity to touch real earth 
again, to rid myself of the musty odor of textbooks, to visit with parents, 
and to observe here and there conditions which make the teaching of 
English composition in universities imperative. How charitable I 
have been since my return! It has made me more sympathetic in my 
teaching, and more human in my efforts to help boys and girls use better 
English. Someone has said that college professors can be divided 
into two classes: those who know their subjects, and those who love 
their students. For those who wish to qualify in this latter group, I 
suggest lecture engagements in small towns. 

And apparently the Freshmen relished the temporary shift from 
textbook to fiction. When I entered the classroom, they applauded 
heartily—perhaps, because I stayed away so long. But piled up on 
my desk were unusually fat themes, an eloquent testimony of their 
delight at the literature shelves. A few minutes’ conversation convinced 
me that each had been well employed. We returned to our textbook 
with an enthusiasm for work, and, what is more important, with an 
enthusiasm for each other. 

I have just now finished reading those themes. They were alto- 
gether the most interesting articles that my blue pencil has touched this 
semester. After grading endless themes each week on an assigned 
subject, it was a relief to turn to these unrestrained impressions of 
popular books. I say popular, because the selection from purely classical 
literature was noticeably small. But what of it? Should we expect 
Freshmen in a university, young people from small, prairie towns, to 
choose the same book that our Ph.D. professor claims to appreciate ? 
I urged my students to select what literature they honestly thought they 
would enjoy; and evidently they followed instructions. The essays 
of Macaulay, the plays of Dryden, and the art criticisms of Ruskin no 
one was dishonest enough to choose. But since they avoided the trashy, 
unwholesome stuff that sometimes masquerades under the name of 
literature, I feel confident that they will acquire a reading habit which 
will prove capable of development. 
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I give here a partial list of the books chosen, and am not ashamed 
to consider the list commendable: Life on the Mississippi, Mark Twain; 
The Sky Pilot, Ralph Connor; Black Rock, Ralph Connor; The Man 
from Glengarry, Ralph Connor; The Prospector, Ralph Connor; Adam 
Bede, George Eliot; The Virginians, Thackeray; The Light That Failed, 
Kipling; The Eyes of the World, Harold Bell Wright; The Shepherd of the 
Hills, Harold Bell Wright; The Calling of Dan Matthews, Harold Bell 
Wright; Zhe Crossing, Winston Churchill; The Hoosier School Master, 
Edward Eggleston; Romeo and Juliet, William Shakespeare; The 
Virginian, Owen Wister; My Autobiography, Benjamin Franklin; 
The Rosary, Florence L. Barclay; Ivanhoe, Walter Scott. 

This experiment has set me thinking. Can we not take a hint from 
the English system of education, and, in place of uninterrupted classroom 
drill, occasionally grant some opportunity for browsing ad libetum 
among the bookshelves? Of course, this could be overdone; I empha- 
size the provision occasionally. At any rate, I feel impelled to whisper 
to my clansmen in the teaching of rhetoric: ‘‘Once in a while journey 
outside the college gates, and give unto the parents of your students some 
popular lectures on literature. And as for the students during your 
absence, why, turn them loose in a good library.” 


Joun ApAms TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH DAKOTA 


PICTURES FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

So many requests have come for more definite information about 
pictures available for use in the teaching of literature that the editor 
of the English Journal has given space to a list of publishers of prints 
and other lists for individual books. If teachers will let me know in 
what books they are most interested, or for which ones they most need 
pictures, perhaps this journal will grant space for several lists. 

Many of the standard books containing good illustrations can be 
found in any city library. The United States Catalog, containing titles, 
prices, and publishers, and informations about illustrations, may be 
consulted in libraries or in the shops of booksellers, for editions of the 
classics. In ordering books, the specific edition or name of the illustrator 
must be given. 

On account of the war it is not easy now to obtain foreign post- 
cards. However, local dealers will probably be willing to order. The 
delay is considerable, and some of the subjects cannot be had, as pro- 
duction has ceased in some places. 
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The best way to acquire illustrative material is to “keep one’s eyes 
open” when traveling and when looking over current magazines. Many 
of those occasionally contain good pictures, as the Abbey series for 
The Deserted Village, in Harper’s Magazine, Vols. CIV-CV, February- 
August, 1902. 


LIST OF PRINT CATALOGUES 


Atlantic Portraits. Life size. Bryant, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Whittier. 24X30. $1.00 each. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Eight American Authors. 12X17. $1.00 for 4, $2.00 for 8. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

Brown’s Famous Pictures. Sample and catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 
538, 1 cent each; more than 2,000 subjects. 7X9, 2 cents; 700 subjects. 
9X12, 5 cents. Miniature, 2 for 1 cent; colored prints of birds and animals, 
wall pictures, etc. George P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. No order for 
less than ro. 

Braun’s Carbon Prints. $1.50 up. Portia, several of Joan of Arc, 
Whistler’s Carlyle, Elaine, etc. 2,500 subjects. Braun-Clement, Fine Arts 
Publishing Co., 13 W. 46th St., New York. 

Copley Prints. Curtis & Cameron. Illustrated catalogue, 25 cents. 
A number of prints for ‘The Grail,’’ Longfellow, etc. Expensive, 50 cents to 
$20.00. Exhibitions for schools. 

Cosmos Pictures. Cosmos Pictures Co., 119 W. 25th St., New York. 
Catalogue 5 cents. 2 sizes: standard, 68%, 2 cents; large, 10X13, 4 for 25 
cents (Few in this size.). 

Department of Education, Albany, N.Y. Lantern slides for ‘‘ Evangeline,” 
“The Ancient Mariner,” travel talks, especially Rome, etc., may be obtained 
by schools in the state at a nominal rental. A catalogue may be had from the 
department. 

Elson Prints. 5} 8, architecture, sculpture, English Lakes, Stratford, 
portraits. ro cents each. Good. Photogravures and carbon photographs, 
large, many reproductions of paintings and illustrations of architecture, 
$3.00 to $12.50. Catalogue, 10 cents. Exhibitions are loaned by the com- 
pany, A. W. Elson & Co., 146 Oliver St., Boston. 

Old Testament Pictures. American Tissot Society, New York. Colored. 
1 cent each. About 100 subjects. 

Illustrated catalogue of lantern slides. T. H. McAllister, 49 Nassau St., 
New York. 

The Metropolitan Museum, New York City, publishes small engravings at 
3 cents, and photographs at 5 to 20 cents, but few are of use for the study of 
literature. ‘ 

Perry Pictures. Miniatures, one-half cent, 33}; Boston edition, 548 


1 cent; New York edition, 7X9, sepia, 2 cents, for some subjects; some in the 
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5-cent size, 10X12. Excellent. Catalogue, 2 cents. Perry Pictures Co., 
Malden, Mass. 

Tabor-Prang Prints. Sepias, carbon, albumen, colored, etc. $0.30- 
$4.00. Large sizes. Taber-Prang Art Co., 225 5th Ave., New York. Many 
reproductions, and some architecture. 

Thompson Prints. 45 blue-prints, 1 cent each; 8X10, blue, 10 cents 
each; 4X5, black and white, 10 cents each; 8X10, black and white, 25 cents 
each. Sets for English classics; mythological subjects; famous buildings. 
Thousands of subjects in 4X5 size. Lantern slides made to order from any 
subject in catalogue, $0.50 to $1.00. Catalogue, 15 cents. The Thompson 
Publishing Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Tuck’s postals contain many subjects of great help, especially English and 
Scottish views. They are sold in sets of 6, at 15 cents. Catalogue free. 
Tuck’s Travelogues, No.1. Raphael Tuck & Sons, 122 sth Ave., New York. 

University Prints. About 58, 1 cent each. Greek, Italian, and Teu- 
tonic art and sculpture. Catalogue free. Bureau of University Travel, 
Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. Good for mythological subjects. 


FOREIGN PUBLISHERS OF POST CARDS 


Charles Worcester & Co., Bristol, England, “Chic” Series. The English 
Lakes, Tintagel, Scotland, etc.; colored, very fine, 2d. each. 

Judge’s Ltd., Photographers, Hastings, England. Devon, etc. 

F. Frith & Co., Reigate. Views of Tintagel, about a dozen of Ludlow 
Castle, including the Comus Room, etc. 1d. each. 

G. P. Abramson, Keswick, England. Very fine views of English Lake 
scenes; useful for work on the Lake poets. 2d. each. 

Valentine’s Series contains many views for Great Britain. 

I. Lapina et Cie, Paris. Colored postals, reproductions of paintings. 
Some useful for English work. 

Stengel & Co., publishers of art postals, Dresden. Colored postals, 
including some suitable for pastoral poetry. 10 cents. Catalogue of Famous 
Gallery Post Cards, with pictures, 50 cents. 

Speight, Nuneaton, England, publishes at least a dozen good cards illus- 
trating George Eliot’s works. 2d. each. 

Charles L. Reis & Co., Dublin. Irish scenes. 

Lawrence Publishing Co., Dublin. Irish scenes. 


COLERIDGE: “RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER” 
Illustrated editions 
Many fine illustrations by Willy Pogany. Crowell & Co., New York, 
$5.00; 46f. p. Doré, engravings. Altemus, $3.00. 
Aenlie Series, Caldwell, $2.00. 
Hollyberry Series, Caldwell, $1.00. 
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Paragon Series, Caldwell, 75 cents. All fully illustrated. 

Twenty excellent drawings, 8X12 inches, by Noel Paton. J. H. Buffard’s 
Sons, Boston. 

Twenty-seven illustrations by Doré, Burket, Foster. Estes & Laureate. 

Four colored illustrations by Paul Woodroff. Good. Dutton, 50 cents 
and less. 

Illustrated by Cole. L.C. Page & Co., $2. 50. 

Illustrated by Chapman. Fowler, 25 cents for each part. 

Star Series, English Classics. 14 good illustrations. Globe School Book 
Co., 32 cents. 

Illustrated by Gustave Doré, 46 engravings, 8X10. Probably the best 
edition published. Harper & Brothers, $10.00. Found in some libraries. 

Modern Classics, Houghton Mifflin Co., 40 cents. 

Edition published by John Lane, $17. 50. 

Broadway Booklets. Routledge, 75 cents. 

Illustrated by Paton. Laird & Lee, Chicago, $2.00. 

Parchment Booklets, F. A. Stokes, New York, 25 cents. 

Seven blue-prints, Thompson, 1 cent each. 


COLERIDGE POEMS 


Poems of Coleridge. Illustrated by Metcalf. 22 for “Ancient Mariner.” 
John Lane, New York, $3. 50. 

Selections from the Poets. Coleridge, Lang. 11 good drawings. Long- 
mans, Greene, & Co., $1. 25. 

Caxton Series, Scribner, $1. 25. 

CORNELIA CARHART WARD 

HUNTER COLLEGE HicH SCHOOL 

New York City 











NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
NEW YORK CITY 
Practical suggestions for the improvement of the speech of pupils 

were discussed at the meeting of the New York City Association of 

Teachers of English on September 25. District Superintendent Ruth 

G. McGray gave an address on “Attainable Standards of Speech in the 

Seventh and Eighth Grades,” in which she pointed out the chief causes 

of the lack of facility in English speech shown by many graduates of 

elementary schools and presented three methods of improvement. 

First, there must be smaller classes, so as to admit of individual instruc- 

tion; secondly, there must be teachers who have had good training in 

speech; and, thirdly, more time must be given to speaking and reading. 

The interest in the subject was such as to call for another program 
devoted to it. President Gaston announced that plans were being 
formulated for a speech clinic at which specialists will demonstrate 
methods of dealing with speech defects. A program will be arranged 
for the discussion of the ‘‘Oral Interpretation of Literature,’’ and the 
members of the association will give a play. 


INDIANA 


The Indiana Association of Teachers of English held two sessions, 
with a very large attendance at each, in Indianapolis onOctober 28 and 29, 
the chief speaker at both sessions being the national secretary. The 
topic at the first session, ‘“‘ Measurements in English,” was timely because 
of the prominence which has been given to it by Indiana University- 
Earle Hudleson of that institution gave a graphic account of the 
attempts to use scales in the high school connected with the university. 
Mr. Hosic surveyed briefly the various published scales, described what 
he believed to be the only really satisfactory type of scale, namely, the 
multiple scale by grades, and emphasized the distinction between 
standards of attainment and objective measurements. 

At the second session, William N. Otto, of Shortridge High School in 
Indianapolis, read a paper on “ The Individual in the Classroom,” arguing 
for real situations and personal points of view. He was followed by 
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J. B. Wisely, of the State Normal School at Terre Haute, who presented 
the claims of the Hopkins Committee. Mr. Hosic’s second address 
was entitled “‘Shall the Student of English Learn Why?” and was 
devoted to a plea for a vital treatment of technique as a means and not an 
end, the teacher using her superior knowledge in guiding the observation 
and reflection of the pupils, not in giving them abstract generalizations. 





MISSOURI 


The annual meeting of the Missouri Association of Teachers of 
English was held on November 4 in Kansas City in connection with the 
State Teachers’ Association. The main topic was “How Can the 
English Work of the Missouri Schools Be Standardized?”’ This was 
discussed by Edwin M. Hopkins, of Kansas State University, James F. 
Hosic, of the Chicago Normal College, and W. W. Charters and H. M. 
Belden of the University of Missouri. The principal suggestions which 
were made related to the organization of progressively maturing activities, 
the working out of standards of attainment, and the development of 
scales. The appointment of committees of investigation and the 
organization of district conferences throughout the state were urged. 

The association voted to separate from the other modern language 
associations and work independently. The officers for the ensuing year 
are: President, Alvin M. Johnson, Northeast High School, Kansas City; 
Secretary, Amanda Beaumont, Central High School, St. Joseph. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The chief place on the program of the fourth annual meeting of the 
North Dakota Association of Teachers of English was given to a dis- 
cussion of the new high-school course in English in that state. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: “High-School Dramatics,” by Jean Porterfield, 
Grand Forks; ‘‘A Message from the Committee on the Improvement of 
American Speech,” by Frederick H. Koch, Grand Forks; “Standards 
of Measurement in English Composition,” by Ella M. Robertson. 

A question box on the newly adopted plan of separating the study of 
literature from the study of composition was conducted by Dean Squires, 
of the University of North Dakota. 

The following officers were elected: President, Vernon P. Squires, 
University of North Dakota; Vice-President, Ida Kirk, Niagara; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche True, Fargo College; Members of the 
Executive Committee, Ella Robertson, Bathgate, and A. E. Minard, 
Agricultural College. BLANCHE TRUE 
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SUMMIT COUNTY, OHIO 

The Summit County Association of English Teachers is now a year 
old. The officers for the past year were re-elected for the coming year. 
Dean A. I. Spanton, University of Akron, is president; Miss Anna 
Corbett, Akron Central High School, vice-president; Inez Parshall, 
Akron Central High School, secretary and treasurer. 

During the past year we have enjoyed many talks on subjects of 
interest to us. These discussions have been led by our own members, 
except in one case when Professor Bay, of the Perkins Normal School, 
addressed us on “Logical Composition and the Training of Thought.” 
The following subjects were discussed: (1) “‘What Preparation the 
High-School Student Should Have in Rhetoric, Grammar, and Com- 
position When He Enters College,” by Professor F. D. Sturtevant; 
(2) ‘The Teaching of Literature in High School,’”’ by Dean A. I. Spanton; 
(3) “The Effect of a Six-Year High-School Course upon English Work,” 
by Miss Harriet Dodge; (4) “What Should Be Required in Composition 
in the Several Years of the High-School Course,” by Miss Anna Corbett; 
(5) “Can the Teaching of English Be Made Definite, Thorough, and 
Intensive as Well as Interesting ?”’ by Ralph E. Chapel. 

At each meeting one member reported on the good and suggestive 
articles for the English teacher in the current magazines. 

INEZ PARSHALL 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The mid-year meeting of the West Virginia Council of English 
Teachers was held at Parkersburg on October 29 and 30. On the 
general topic of oral English the following papers were read: “Sources 
of Material for Oral Composition,’ by Kathleen Nicholson, Charleston 
High School; “Organization of Work and Conduct of the Class,’ by 
Winifred Cruikshank, Williamstown High School; “Oral Reading,” by 
Ellen McBride, Charleston High School; “Standards of Judging Oral 
English,” by Nellie Saunders, Salem High School. The problems of 
written English were canvassed as follows: Aims, Helen Joan Hultman, 
St. Mary’s High School; Materials and Scope, Dora B. Rogers, Parkers- 
burg High School; Assignment, Conduct, and Criticism, Lorena L. Fries, 
Glenville State Normal School. Other topics and speakers were: “‘Some 
Problems of the Teacher of English,” A. G. Beach, Marietta College; 
“Relation between Literature and Work,” W. H. Franklin, Marshall Col- 
lege State Normal; ‘‘ What Is Wrong with Our Methods ?”’ R. E. Horner, 
Editor of the Parkersburg State Journal and “‘The Possibilities of the 
English Council,” Walter Barnes, of the Fairmont State Normal School. 
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TYRONE, PENNSYLVANIA 

The third annual conference of teachers of English in the counties 
accessible to Tyrone, Pennsylvania, was held October 23, 1915, under 
the direction of C. D. Koch, state inspector of high schools. Teachers 
of the upper elementary grades as well as those in the high schools were 
invited. The morning session was devoted mainly to discussion of the 
possibilities of a direct method of teaching English. Miss Ethel Myers 
taught a high-school class in order to provide definite material for 
discussion. In the afternoon attention was directed to the use of 
magazines. 


A COMMITTEE ON HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE SECOND- 
ARY DEPARTMENT OF THE N.E.A. 

At the session of the Secondary Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association on August 23 a motion was passed authorizing the pre- 
siding officer to appoint a Committee on High-School Libraries. The 
chairman, Miss Emma J. Breck, of Oakland, California, named the 
following committee, subject to such additions as might later seem advis- 
able in order to secure the necessary geographical representation: 
Mr. C. C. Certain, Auburn, Alabama, chairman; Miss Ella Morgan, 
Los Angeles, California; Mr. R. T. Hargreaves, Spokane, Washington. 
Other persons who have been requested to serve on the committee are: 
Miss Hanna Lagosa, Chicago, Illinois; Mr. Jesse B. Davis, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Mr. Allan Abbott, New York City; Miss Mary 
E. Hall, Brooklyn, New York; Mr. Charles Gayman, Toledo, Ohio. 

The object of the committee is: (1) to bring high-school teachers to a 
realization of the value of the high-school library as a center of intelli- 
gence and refinement in school life; (2) to demonstrate its helpfulness to 
all subjects of the high-school curriculum; (3) to determine the best 
method of control in order that it may contribute the greatest good to 
the school. 

This committee will endeavor to arrange a joint meeting of the 
Secondary Department and the Library Department of the National 
Education Association to be held in New York at the 1916 session. 

The specific functions of the committee are to discover: (1) through 
investigations made in the high schools in the several sections of the 
country the organic relationship between the library and English, 
modern language, history, mathematics, science, commercial subjects, 
and manual arts; (2) under what conditions this relationship can best 
be fostered by: (a) school-board control, (6) public-library control. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 


OFFICERS FOR I9I5 
President 
Witiiram E. MEap 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


Vice-President Secretary 
CHARLES P. G. Scott Percy W. LONG 
New York Warren House 


Harvard University 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer 


GrEoRGE Davis CHASE 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Editing Committee 
CHARLES H. GRANDGENT EDWARD S. SHELDON 
Harvard University Harvard University 
The Secretary, ex-officio 

The American Dialect Society was organized for the purpose of 
making a careful study of the characteristics ‘‘of the spoken English of 
the United States and Canada, and incidentally of other non-aboriginal 
dialects spoken in the same countries.” 

The work is literary, historical, and scientific. It is important, 
interesting, and vital. It should have the support and co-operation 
of all who are interested in the history of our speech or in its present 
tendencies. 

It is a well-known fact that in the English spoken in the United 
States there are many variations from the literary standard—variations 
which greatly differ in different parts of the country. This fact is 
brought to the attention of the most unobservant reader, by the abundant 
use of “dialect,’’ or what passes for ‘dialect,’ in the present crop of 
American novels, and of British novels that profess to deal with “‘ Ameri- 
can life.” But most persons are prone to look upon these variations 
simply as the errors of the ignorant—‘‘bad grammar”’ to be avoided, 
“bad usage’”’ to be suppressed. The notion that they can have any 
value to the scientific student of language is strange to a surprisingly 
large number of people. The truth is, however, that these variations 
represent one of the most important groups or classes of fact on which 
the scientific study of language rests. Many of them are survivals from 
older periods—decayed aristocrats of the language, perhaps worthy to be 
restored te their heritage; many are new words formed or adopted to 
meet a new need arising from new conditions, and so have gained, or are 
sure to gain, a place in standard English. Many represent variations in 
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pronunciation, illustrating changes which are constantly going on in the 
development of the spoken language, and furnishing valuable data for 
arriving at conclusions concerning the laws which govern such changes. 
The philologist who has to work with such material needs to know, from 
a trustworthy source, the exact locality where each word or phrase is 
used; just what it means to those who use it; just what local variations 
there are, in its form and meaning; just when each new word came in or 
old word went out of use. 

There have been many attempts, more or less useful, varying in scope 
from a “Dictionary of Americanisms’”’ to a newspaper paragraph, to 
collect and publish such information; but all of them are unsatisfactory, 
for the reason that no one person has the means at his command for giving 
a complete account of any one word. The apparent supply of “ma- 
terial”’ in the novels which profess to represent “dialect’’ is an embarrass- 
ment, not of riches, but of rubbish—a heap of counterfeit coin in which 
only a trained eye can detect the genuine pieces; for the authors, having 
for the most part no access to true sources, often supply, from very 
dubious sources, or from their own imagination, what they cannot get 
at first hand. 

Since the organization of the Society it has published and distributed 
to the members a large amount of valuable matter in Dialect Notes. It 
has also secured, from persons whom it has persuaded to undertake the 
collection of words and phrases, many thousands of dictionary slips, 
which have been arranged in alphabetic order. These form the nucleus 
of an American Dialect Dictionary, which the Society proposes to publish 
when the material is sufficient, and which will surely be a work of great 
interest to every educated American. 

The Society needs a larger membership, more widely spread. From 
more members there will be more contributions of matter, and more fees 
with which more printing can be done. All persons who take any interest 
in the work are invited to join, even if they contribute nothing but the 
membership fee; and all are invited to send in dialect matter, even if they 
do not join. 

The membership fee is one dollar (four shillings, four marks, or 
five francs) a year, payable by money order, draft on New York, or 
registered letter. The annual fee entitles the member to all the publica- 
tions for that year. Any person or institution may become a member. 
Address the Secretary or the Treasurer. The back numbers of Dialect 
Notes, the official publication of the Society, can be had of the Secretary 
at one dollar a number. 
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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


INNOVATIONS IN ENGLISH TEACHING 

“In the field of English in the secondary school there are today four, 
possibly five, movements that partake of the nature of innovations.” 
With this sentence R. L. Lyman begins a useful survey of the subject 
of oral English in the Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking for October. 
The new movements referred to are: (1) teaching by means of “ models,” 
(2) emphasis on the process of thought-building, (3) co-operation with 
other departments, (4) increasing faith in the teaching of English as a 
tool, and (5) the substituting of oral work for part of the work in writing. 
The last topic is treated at length. The writer deprecates attention to 
the formal aspects of oral expression, especially at first, and would secure 
improvement chiefly through purposeful and well-planned expression in 
real situations. Voice-training is almost wholly an individual matter and 
should not be undertaken by those not specially prepared for it. 

In the same journal appears a list of fifty one-act plays compiled by 
A. M. Drummond. Each play is briefly characterized and the list is 
prefaced with a short summary of the standards of choice which the 
writer thinks should be observed. The play for the school or college 
stage should be actable; it should have somewhat of literary value; the 
author should be a man of recognized ability; no difficult or unpleasant 
situations should be included; the presentation should be reasonably 
easy; and the play should be readily accessible in print and obtainable 
for production at a reasonable rate. 

E. A. Cross, of the State Teachers College of Colorado, is contributing 
a series of articles on the teaching of grammar to The Public Schools. 
Under the title ‘“‘Schoolmissing the English Language”’ he writes in the 
November number on the folly of wasting time on such imaginary faults 
as the use of “got’’ while “‘ain’t, “he don’t,” “didn’t see no,” and other 
“ravening lions of illiterate speech stalk abroad unassailed.”” He offers a 
list of real errors which we need to attack with courage and untiring 
persistence, some of which are the habit of connecting all ideas with 
“and” or “but,” illiterate punctuation, dangling participial phrases, 
incorrect past tense forms and past participles of the “forty troublesome 
verbs,” and the inaccurate use of “‘shall’’ and “will.” 
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In the Teachers College Record for September appears an excellent 
article on “‘The Teaching of Dramatic Arts,’’ by Caroline Crawford. 
She first establishes as her foundation principle the distinction between 
fact and value. The drama is an art and hence not the representation 
of facts but of their spiritual and emotional significance. Its method is 
that of all art, presentation of the “ideally signified’”’ through the image 
of external fact. The chief elements of expression are characterization, 
plot, and setting. Through instinctive tendencies the child in his play 
begins to represent, and using first the method of characterization passes 
by and by to more complex modes involving plot and setting. The 
danger is that the teacher, having in mind the professional drama, will 
think chiefly of the audience and seek to develop prematurely a con- 
sciousness of technique, failing to understand the child’s point of view. 

Much has been written about Longfellow, yet Gamaliel Bradford is 
able to give a personal touch to his article in the November Bookman 
which makes the familiar story fresh again. In the same number appears 
the second instalment of William Lyon Phelps’s popular presentation of 
“The Advance of the English Novel,” and a very interesting account 
of “Bayard Taylor’s Romance,” by Ralph Armstrong. 


A NEEDED EDUCATIONAL OFFICER 


English is so important and so difficult a study that it should not 
be left to the devices of the general supervisor but should command the 
services of an expert, especially in the large cities. So thinks C. R. 
Rounds, who contributes a forceful article on the subject to the July 
number of the American School. He draws his illustrations from Mil- 
waukee, but could find them quite as easily elsewhere. 





BOCK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


How to Study and What to Study. By Ricuarp L. SANDWICK. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1915. Pp. 170. 
A much-needed book. It is intended for the pupil himself and might be used as 
material to practice on. 


Browning, How to Know Him. By WititamM Lyon PHELPs. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 381. $1.25. 
Like Perry’s volume on Carlyle in the same series, a readable and suggestive 
treatment—a personal introduction. 
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Ben Jonson. With an Introduction by Ernest Ruys. Chicago: American 
Book Co., 1915. Pp. 569. 

In Schelling’s “Masterpieces of the English Drama” series. The plays included 
are Everyman in His Humor, Volpone, Epicene, and the Alchemist. 

The New Hudson Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, The Tragedy of Macbeth, The 
Merchant of Venice, The Tragedy of King Lear, The Tragedy of Hamlet, 
As You Like It, The Comedy of the Tempest, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night. Edited and revised by EBENEZER CHARLTON BLACK with 
the co-operation of ANDREW JACKSON GEORGE and Moses GRANT DANIEL. 
School Edition. Boston: Ginn & Co. $0.30 each. 

In its new dress more attractive and with its new apparatus more usable than the 
edition so long and so favorably known. 

The Study of Literature. By LANE Cooper. Boston: Ginn & Co., rors. 
Pp. 239. $1.20. 

A series of extracts and illustrations arranged and adapted for college classes. 

Essays for College English. Selected and Edited by James CLoyp Bowman, 
Louis I. BREDVOLD, L. B. GREENFIELD, and BRUCE WEIRICK. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1915. Pp. 447. 

Intended especially for students of agriculture. Most of the selections are 
contemporary. 

English Prose and Verse. From Beowulf to Stevenson. Selected and Edited 
by Henry S. Pancoast. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1915. Pp. 816. 
Intended to accompany an outline history of English literature. 

The Leading English Poets from Chaucer to Browning. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Biographies, and Glossary by Lucrus Hupson Ho tr. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 918. 

Comparatively few authors and larger representation of each was the editor’s 
ideal. Twenty writers are included. 

A Literary Middle-English Reader. Edited by ALBERT S. Cook. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1915. Pp. 554. $2.00. 

A liberal selection which will be of value in literature classes as well as in classes 
in language. 

Questions on Readings in English Literature. By Maurice G. FULTON, Ray- 
MOND G. BRESSLER, and GLENN H. MuLLIN. New York: The Century 
Co., 1915. Pp. 118. $0.90. 

A definite guide to study. The questions presented are thought-provoking and 
profitable. A literary map is included. 

A Student’s History of Education. By FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES. New 
York: Macmillan, to15. Pp. 453. $1.10. 

Well organized, well provided with outlines, summaries, and bibliography, and 
well illustrated. Probably the best book of its class. 

Practical English Composition. Book I. By Epwin L. MILLER. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 104. $0.35. 

Unique. 
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Memories and Anecdotes. By KATE SANBORN. Sixteen illustrations. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. Pp. 219. $1.75. 

A charming volume of reminiscence. 

Studies in the Technique of Prose Style. By Percy W. Lonc. Cambridge: 
Privately printed, 1915. Pp. 136. 

A well-planned collection of illustrations, accompanied by apparatus for practi- 
cal use. 

A Selective List of Plays for Amateurs. Arranged by Ricuarp J. Davis. 
Boston: The Drama League of Boston. Pp. 48. $0.25. 

A new and revised list prepared to meet an actual demand. The editorial work 
has been carefully done. 

Debating for Boys. By WittttIAM Horton Foster. New York: Sturgis & 
Walton Co., 1915. Pp. 175. $1.00. 

Primarily for boys’ clubs but would be very useful in grammar grades and the 
early years of high school. 

Spelling. I, Theory of Spelling Instruction. II, Types of Spelling Lessons. 
Bulletin of the State Normal School for Women, Farmville, Va. Vol. I, 
No. 2, December, 1914. 

Treasure Island. By RosBert Louis STEVENSON. Edited by Wituiam D. 
Lewis. With illustrations by FLORENCE M. Herrick. Chicago: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1915. Pp. 259. 

A neat edition prepared with marked editorial restraint. The author has no 
faith in “the petrified inspiration of annotated pedantry.” 

Select Poems of Robert Browning. Edited by Perctvat Cuuss. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915. Pp. 116. $0.25. 

A reprint, with additions. 

Manual of Stories. By WittIAM Byron ForsusnH. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co., 1915. Pp. 310. $1.50. 

A manual of stories by a man who has given much attention to the subject. 
Numerous very comprehensive lists of stories selected for specific purposes are included. 
Language Games for All Grades. By ALHAMBRA G. Deminc. Chicago: 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1914. Pp. 8o. 

Morning Exercises for All the Year. By JosepH C. StnpELAR. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co. Pp. 251. $0.60. 

Simplex Class Record. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1915. Space for 432 
names. 76 pages, ruled in three colors. $0.30. 

Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts. By Roy RUTHERFORD Battey. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1915. Pp. 129. $0.42. 

Published for the National Safety Council and intended to cultivate prudence and 
presence of mind. 
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